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WILL REDUCE WEIGHT OF CAR. 


SALVAGE OF REMOVED MATERIAL WILL MORE THAN 
PAY FOR THE APPLICATION OF THIS DEVICE TO YOUR 
OLD CARS. © 
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WILL INCREASE REVENUE TONNAGE. 
WILL DECREASE COST OF MAINTENANCE. 
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OR service on cranes—indoors and out—for derrick and dredge service. For sig- 
nal service, for safety chains on passenger cars, for check chains on two-way side 
dump cars. For locomotive bells and conductor’s valves. For service on steam hose, 
for every railway purpose where absolute dependability and marked economy are fac- 


tors there is an ACCO CHAIN— 


the Chain Which Always Stands the Strain 
American Chain Company, Inc., U.S. A. 


IN CANADA: DOMINION CHAIN COMPANY, LIMITED, NIAGARA FALLS, ONT. 


General Sales Offices: Grand Central Terminal, New York City 
District Sales Offices: Chicago Pittsburgh Boston Philadelphia Portland, Ore. San Francisco 


Largest Manufacturers of Chains in the World 
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The adoption of cars of high capacity has been one of the 
most notable recent developments in operating practice on 
, the roads serving the Eastern coal 

Economic fields. The Norfolk & Western has 
Aspects of taken a leading part in developing 
Car Design equipment especially suited for the 
handling of export coal traffic and at 

the beginning of the vear had in service 1,669 one-hundred- 
ton gondola cars. After several years’ experience with these 
heavy cars the road has developed a new design which is 
described in an article by John A. Pilcher, published in this 
issue. A careful reading of the description of the cars will 
show how thoroughly the business aspect of operation has 
been kept in mind by the officers of the road. There are 
three principal opportunities for saving in the use of large 
capacity cars. The tonnage per train can be increased due to 
the lessened number of units and decreased length for the 
given weight. The number of movements in handling a 
given tonnage and the number of parts to be maintained is 
reduced. Last, and perhaps most important, the ratio of load 
to gross weight can be increased. By the adoption of a truck 
which supports the load on side bearings, instead of at the 
center plate, the weight of these cars has been decreased and 
the ratio of paying load to gross weight increased to 78.9 
per cent, an extremely high figure. This equipment is notable, 


not merely for the engineering features of the design, but also. 


for the manner in which the economic problem has been 
analyzed and steps taken to insure maximum earning ca- 
pacity per car, per train and per dollar expended. 


It might well be expected that labor on the British railways 
would be well pleased with the government’s plan for the 
return of the roads to their owners 


The Plumb inasmuch as, under this plan, labor is 
Plan in to be given a hand in the management 
England of the properties. Such, however, is 


not the case. The National Union of 
Railwaymen, it appears, is extremely hard to please, and 
its representatives are now seeking an interview with the 
Minister of Transport with the view of laying before him 
their plan for the future organization of the carriers. The 
union’s scheme provides for government ownership and oper- 
ation under the administration of a board consisting of an 
equal number of representatives of the government and of 
the employees. This proposal goes even farther than our own 
Plumb Plan in its provision for operating the railroads for 
the benefit of the employees. In a country where organized 
labor is as strong politically as it is in Britain it would be 
strange indeed if at least one of the government’s represen- 
tatives were not a strong sympathizer with the unions. A 
majority on the board, and consequent control of the rail- 
ways, could well be expected under such an arrangement. 
The union proposes further that employees discharged as a 
result of reductions in force should be given “adequate com- 
pensation.” It would be difficult for any one to surpass in 
audacity this proposal, involving as it does the virtual turn- 
ing over of the railways to the employees to be run as best 
suits their interests. Fortunately, however, for the railways 
and the people of Great Britain, there is little likelihood that 


the present government will approve any such proposal. It is 
to be hoped that the government will, before the return of 
the carriers to their owners, provide legislation which will 
protect the shareholders and the public against the unions 
which are manifestly looking out for their own interests 
regardless of anyone else. 


Transition curves are as little discussed today as the relative 
merits of the “practical man” and the technical graduate in 
railway engineering service. The rea- 
son is the same in each case—the sub- 
ject has ceased to be controversial. 
Although the spiral curve was devel- 
oped and put to some practical use 
many years ago, it served for a long time as a fruitful source 
of contention between those who recognized the necessity for 
an accurate means of obtaining the gradual change from the 
tangent to the curve and those who deemed the use of mathe- 
matics in this connection as the height of unnecessary refine- 
ment. As years have passed by, however, less and less has 
been heard of this branch of railway engineering so that at 
present it is almost never mentioned outside the routine of 
office and field. Believing that a review of this subject could 
not but develop some interesting and valuable facts the 
Railway Age sent a questionnaire to 42 of the larger Ameri- 
can railroads, making inquiry concerning present practices in 
the use of the transition curve. The result of this is pub- 
lished elsewhere in this issue and goes to show that there is 
now a very common agreement on the necessity of this refine- 
ment in the railway alinement. Railway engineers, including 
those who responded cheerfully in answering the question- 
naire, will find much of interest in this report. 


The Transition 
Curves in 
General Use 


One of the great difficulties in making progress with the 
improvement in the bad order car situation is the large num- 
ber of old cars of weak construction 

Structural which are still in service, many of 
Improvement of which should be retired and replaced 
Freight Cars by equipment of more modern design. 
The detrimental effect of these cars 

has been particularly evident during the past year because 
of the tendency to keep them in service, in the face of the 
acute shortage of equipment, long after they would normally 
have been retired. But if the effect of this condition is par- 
ticularly acute now, the condition itself is by no means a 
new one. It was the same condition which led to the adop- 
tion by letter ballot, following the 1914 convention of the 
Master Car-Builders’ Association, of the provision in Rule 3 
of the Interchange Rules which read, ‘After October 1, 
1916, all cars of less than 60,000 lb. capacity, having 
wooden or metal draft arms which do not extend beyond the 
body bolster, will not be accepted in interchange.” And if 
we look forward a few years into the future, there is no 
reason for believing that similar conditions will not then 
exist. It seems evident that legislation against the recurring 
specific manifestation of the evil does not remove the cause. 
One of the strongest incentives for raising the average struc- 
tural strength of the freight cars of the country which could 
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be offered would be the establishment of standard billing 
prices for labor and material high enough to include a fair 
commercial profit above the average outlay for labor, mate- 
rial and overhead expenses. During periods of equipment 
shortage there is little direct inducement to the owner of 
such equipment to reconstruct it to meet modern conditions 
because a large percentage of its time is spent on foreign 
lines where such repairs as it receives are paid for at prices 
often below the owner’s costs for doing the same work, and 
where failures in transit cost the owner nothing in delays 
to train movement. An adequate scale of prices established 
to include a profit, by increasing both the amount and cost 
of repairs to such equipment, will unquestionably raise the 
limit beyond which its operation becomes too expensive to 
be considered. 


Intensive studies of fuel conservation, tonnage loading, 
freight handling, track capacities, the location of facilities, 
and many other items, are constantly 


Effecting being made in order to obtain the most 
Economies in efficient service at a minimum of cost. 
Transportation It is pertinent to raise the question, 


however, whether such studies are not 
being conducted by the heads of various departments in a 
more or less unrelated manner, in contrast with their con- 
centration under the direction of one person who is in a 
position to co-ordinate these results to the greater benefit of 
the system as a whole. The busy operating officer is not in 
a position to prosecute such studies or to gather the facts to 
support any change or improvement in present day practices. 
Consequently someone in the organization should be charged 
with this duty. Such a man should of necessity be familiar 
with operating, engineering and mechanical problems inas- 
much as these are the three departments which are most 
directly affected by such studies. He must be familiar with 
train operation over the entire system, the proper utilization 
of motive power and the effect which various additions made 
by the engineering department to track facilities will have 
on train operation and track capacity, if he is to handle the 
work successfully. Such studies, however, could no doubt 
better be handled by a committee, with a chairman who may 
be a signal engineer, as on one road, a mechanical engineer, 
as on another road, or an operating or engineering officer. 
It would appear that such a man or committee should be in 
a position to co-ordinate results obtained by the various 
departments for the greatest benefit of the road. The prepara- 
tion of such data for the busy executive officers should prove 
profitable in a number of ways. 


On nearly every railroad in the United States there are 
widely varying conditions that will and do affect the main- 
; ; tenance of the track structure. In one 
case, it may be unstable soil, in an- 
other drainage; and in others the 
character of the ballast, the rail, the 
traffic, etc. Under such circumstances 
no two sections, for instance, can be maintained with the 
same amount of material or the same labor effort, nor can 
identical results be secured for the same unit cost per mile 
or per section. Expanded, this is equally true of sub-divi- 
sions and divisions. Thus it would seem that, ordinarily, 
the best sections, sub-divisions and divisions would be those 
whose natural conditions made it most easy to maintain them. 
But it is doubtful if this is actually the case in many in- 
stances. It is frequently true that the sections that are 
nearest 100 per cent have reached that condition because of 
the advantages of better and closer supervision as well as 


The Uniform 
Maintenance 
of Track 
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perhaps a slight “edge” on the prompt delivery of materials 
and a more adequate supply of labor at most needed times. 
With such the case the best sections of a road generally con- 
tinue to remain the best, for it is a natural inclination to 
favor that which is good, progressive or successful. Thus 
there is a tendency to continue the wide spread between the 
best sections and the poorest and this is especially true during 
periods of limited funds available for maintenance of way 
expenditures. Such a spread is not desirable from the stand- 
point of economical railroading, for a railroad is but a cor- 
relation of working units and its efficiency depends upon 
the uniform efficiency of those units. It is chiefly a question 
of which makes for the better in the long run, a few 100 per 
cent or nearly 100 per cent sections and many mediocre ones, 
or as nearly 100 per cent uniformity as can be maintained in 
practice, on all. In this respect, it is interesting to note, 
though perhaps not entirely relevant, that a few roads whose 
maintenance of way slogan has been “Uniformity” have also 
had uniformly low costs per mile of road when compared to 
others in the same section of the country. 


Huge Deficit of Canadian 
Government Railways 


i lee ARTICLE by J. L. Payne on results of government oper- 
ation of railways in Canada which appears on another 
page discloses a situation which should be very interesting 
and extremely instructive to the people of the United States 
at the present time. Owing to the excessive operating expenses 
and the unprecedented decline of freight business the rail- 
ways of the United States have been doing very badly finan- 
cially since the present freight and passenger rates wer 
fixed. Many persons have persuaded themselves and are tr) 

ing to persuade others that the only solution of the problem 
presented is to return our railways to government control. 

In Canada, 52 per cent of the railway mileage is owned 
and operated by the government, and the other 48 per cent, 
which is made up almost entirely of the mileage of the Ca- 
nadian Pacific, is privately owned. The same advances in 
wages and increases of rates: have been made in Canada as 
in the United States. The Canadian railways, fortunately, 
have not had applied to them the national agreements with 
the labor unions that are in effect in this country. Under 
these conditions, as Mr. Payne shows, not a single railway 
of the system owned and operated by the Dominion Govern- 
ment earned its operating expenses last year. Their expenses 
were from 109 cents to 410 cents for every dollar they earned. 
While the Minister of Railways has conceded that the gov- 
ernment system had a deficit of over $70,000,000, Mr. Payne, 
who was formerly controller of statistics of the Department 
of Railways and Canals, shows that a proper allowance for 
interest on the total cost of the railways would make the 
deficit $140,000,000. This is $17.50 for every man, woman 
and child of the country’s population. An equally large deficit 
per capita for the railways of the United States would be 
$1,837,500,000. It must be borne in mind, also, that this 
deficit was incurred by only half of the railways of Canada. 

All the railways of Canada have been very adversely af- 
fected by the increases in operating costs, unaccompanied by 
proportionate advances in rates. The Canadian Pacific, how- 
ever, under private operation succeeded in keeping its ex- 
penses down to 85 cents for each dollar of earnings, and 
had net earnings of $33,000,000. The present management 
of the Canadian government lines is not responsible for the 
bad financial results. They are partly due to unfavorable 
conditions which are affecting all the railways of the United 
States and Canada, and partly to the extremely unwise policy 
which the Canadian government has followed for fifty years 
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in building and operating state railways in disregard of 
sound business principles. Certainly, however, the compara- 
tive results of government and private operation in Canada 
suggest anything but the desirability of consideration of a 
return to government operation in the United States. What 
they do very forcibly suggest is the imperative need, in both 
countries, of government aid to the railways, whether under 
public or private management, in bringing about a reasonable 
relationship between operating costs, on the one hand, and 
_ earnings on the other hand. 


The Menace of the Dust Expiosion 


THE DESTRUCTION of the large grain elevator of the Chicago 

[ & North Western at Chicago on March 19 has directed 
widespread attention to a menace that has long given deep 
concern to the owners and operators of these great grain 
storage structures. The dust explosion represents a hazard 
against which modern fireproof construction is no protection. 
The greater and more costly the installation, the greater the 
potential loss. 

The dust explosion is becoming increasingly common in 
American industry owing primarily to the production of 
dust in greater volume with the more intensive use of high- 
speed, automatic machinery and the fact that minute particles 
of any inflammable material, if suspended in the air in proper 
proportions, will produce an explosive mixture with tre- 
mendous potentialities. The dust explosion does not differ 
greatly from the gas explosion. In fact, some chemists be- 
lieve that the process involves the formation of combustible 
gases by the action of heat on the dust particles, followed 
by the ignition of a mixture of these gases with air. Very 
small quantities of dust will suffice to produce an explosion. 
Experiments show that the explosion of one sack of flour, 
when mixed with an adequate quantity of air, will develop 
an amount of energy equivalent to that required to lift 2,500 
tons 100 ft. 

The study of these explosions demonstrates that they seem 
invariably to embrace a series of detonations or the progres- 
sive ignition of successive clouds of dust stirred up by the 
preceding detonations. Consequently, deposits of dust serve 
as a reservoir of enormous reserve energy which intensifies 
the destructive effect resulting from the initial ignition of 
the dust suspended in the air. The ignition of this initial 
blast may be accomplished in so many ways that an attempt 
to safeguard a structure by measures to prevent the intro- 
duction of any spark or flame to set off the explosion is at 
best an insecure protection. 

Casual consideration would point to the wisdom of keeping 
the structure as free as possible of any accumulation of dust 
deposits, but this would not solve the problem since it is the 
dust in suspension which represents the real danger and in 
the opinion of David J. Price, engineer of dust explosions 
for the Department of Agriculture, the only effective means 
of eliminating the hazard of explosions in grain elevators 
lies in the introduction of dust exhausting appliances at all 
points in the plant where the grain is in motion. This 
remedy has been advanced with a full realization of the 
obstacles imposed to its execution. Not only would this 
involve drastic alterations of existing elevators and marked 
changes in the designs of new installations, but still more 
formidable are the problems of grain weights which would 
. be introduced by the removal of a portion of the weight of 
the grain in the form of dust. Trade customs with respect 
to these weights involving the interrelations of the shipper, 
the carrier and the consignee are circumscribed by rules and 
statutes that obviously cannot be changed without the united 
co-operation of a great many diversified interests. In view 
of all these difficulties it is not surprising that this problem 
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has not yet been solved, but the situation is realized fully by 
those who are most intimately concerned with it and active 
measures are being taken to obtain a solution. This move- 
ment should receive the hearty support of the railway 
managements. 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 


HE ANNUAL REPORT of the Chicago, Rock Island & 

Pacific for 1920 is but the story of the railroads of 
the country as a whole for that year written with the par- 
ticular problems of the Rock Island in mind. The report 
shows that the Rock Island in 1920 did the largest freight 
and passenger business in its history. In view of this fact 
and the increase in rates during the year, it naturally had the 
largest gross earnings in its history. On the other hand, as 
in the case of the larger part of the roads, the net earnings 
were considerably less than in 1919. The net operating 
revenue per mile of road was only about one-third or one- 
half the average for almost any previous year for an extended 
period. 

The report gives some interesting details as to the reason 
for these results. They are chiefly epitomized in the follow- 
ing statement: “The startling feature of the present situation 
is that after the government has had your property for nearly 
three years it comes back to you saddled with an increase in 
payrolls of approximately $44,000,000 per annum over the 
payrolls December 31, 1917, when the property was taken 
over. Your company now must pay in wages and salaries 
$44,000,000 a year more than it paid in 1917. This is about 
59 per cent on the outstanding common stock.” 

The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific system in 1920 re- 
ceived a total freight revenue of $94,451,558, an increase of 
22.42 per cent over 1919; a passenger revenue of $35,472,- 
938, an increase of 9.14 per cent, and total railway operating 
revenue amounting to $141,946,973. This last figure com- 
pared with a total of $116,624,684, and represented an in- 
crease of 21.71 per cent over 1919. The total operating ex- 
penses in 1920 were $133,535,832 as compared with $101,- 
497,733 in 1919. There was thus an increase of 31.57 per 
cent in operating expenses as compared with an increase of 
but 21.71 per cent in operating revenues. The operating 
ratio in 1920 was 94.07 per cent; in 1919 it was 87.03 per 
cent, whereas in 1916 it was but 68.10 and in 1917 but 73.70. 
The total railway operating income in 1920 was $2,500,565, 
whereas in 1919 it was $10,071,099, a decrease of 75.17 
per cent. : 

Referring now to the corporate income account, where are 
shown the results after the inclusion of the standard return 
for January and February and the guaranty for March to 
August, it will be found that the system had a balance of 
income for 1920 available for dividends amounting to $4,- 
663,155 as compared with $4,887,891 in 1919. Full divi- 
dends were paid on both the 7 per cent and 6 per cent 
preferred stocks in 1920 as in 1919, leaving a surplus in 
1920 amounting to $1,095,670, equal to 1.46 per cent on the 
common stock as against a surplus of $1,320,988 in 1919, 
equal to 1.76 per cent on the common stock. 

The Rock Island is a system of 8,102 miles, most of which 
is owned either by the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific itself, 
or by its Texas subsidiary, the Chicago, Rock Island & Gulf. 
Included in its 8,102 miles, outside of the mileage owned 
there are 262 miles of leased line and 449 miles of line 
operated under trackage rights. ‘The system’s lines extend 
over a widely extended area; as will be seen from the map 
this area includes parts of no less than 14 states. Naturally, 
under these conditions the traffic of the road is quite varied; 
in 1920, the tonnage consisted of 24 per cent products of 
agriculture; 21 per cent bituminous coal, or 37 per cent 
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products of mines, and 22 per cent manufactures. Some of 
the main lines of the Rock Island carry only a light traffic, 
while there are also many branch lines which further bring 
down the average of traffic density. The system is competing 
with lines, many of which are stronger financially and which, 
in a number of cases, have more direct routes between im- 
portant traffic centers. The road has been in the hands of 
receivers late 1916, and although it got out of the 
hands of receivers without foreclosure and has been paying 
dividends on both its 7 per cent and 6 per cent preferred 
stock since, it has not had available sums to expend for the 
many capital improvements that any officer of the Rock 
Island will undoubtedly admit are greatly needed. Never- 
theless, despite these various handicaps to most efficient 
operation, it does not appear that the Rock Island has failed 
to make considerable progress over the past few years. 

It has been noted above that the Rock Island in 1920 did 
the largest business in its history. The number of revenue 
passengers carried was 22,475,350 and the passenger mileage 
was 1,234,110,423, neither of which figures have been pre- 
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however, of 1918, 


tion, 
previous year. 
One of the principal factors in determining train loading, 


it represents an increase over any 


of course, is locomotive capacity. The Rock Island at the 
end of 1916 had on its lines 1,595 locomotives with a total 
tractive effort of 47,722,500 lb. and an average traffic effort 
of 29,921. On December 31, 1920, it had 1,633 locomotives 
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viously exceeded. The total revenue freight tonnage carried = na - 
was 29,867,233, the average haul 264 miles and the total ton } / an F 
mileage 7,885,424,422. Each of these figures has been show- 5 eas 
. . - . ° \ = Ay 
ing a progressive increase for several years with the excep- / tunice g ra 
. : . . . 
tion of 1918 and 1919. A comparison with 1916 shows f Game i New oriearrs 
figures for revenue tonnage carried, 25,795,937 tons; an CG =~ 2S a & 
average haul of 249 miles and ton-miles aggregating 6,- | Y AAS : wie lear 
427,424,220. With this increase in traffic year by year, the 


road has been able also to maintain a similar progressive in- 
crease in revenue trainload and with the exception of one year 
in revenue car load. The revenue trainload in 1920 was 431 
tons; in 1919 it was 421 tons; in 1916 but 370 tons. The 
trainload given for 1920 is not particularly heavy as train- 
loads go; the steady increase, however, may be regarded as a 
good indication. The average revenue load per loaded car 
in 1920 was 21 tons. This is not high. It is not as high as 
it was in 1918 when the figure was 21.65; with the excep- 


of a total tractive effort of 52,436,100 and an average trac- 
tive effort of 32,110 lb. No one can safely say that the Rock 
Island is noted as having on its lines the best motive power 
in the country; nevertheless, as in the case of progressiv 
increase in train loading, this progressive increase in total 
and average tractive effort of locomotives is interesting. The 
Rock Island acquired from the United States Railroad Ad- 
ministration but 20 light Mikados and 10 switching 
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locomotives. In 1920, however, it purchased and has since 
put in service 10 Mountain, 15 Santa Fe and 10 Mikado 
locomotives. 

The increase in freight car capacity on the Rock Island 
has not been as marked as the increase in motive power. The 
total number of cars owned on December 31, 1920, was 
52,757 with a total capacity of 1,799,705 tons and an average 
capacity of 76,122 lb. The number of cars owned on June 
30, 1916, was 50,315, the total capacity was 1,750,630 tons 
and the average capacity per car 75,634 lb. The Rock 
Island accepted from the U. S. R. A. 2,000 double sheathed 
box cars and later purchased from the Administration 500 
additional cars. 

J. E. Gorman, president of the Rock Island, has some 
rather interesting remarks concerning the maintenance, or 
rather lack of maintenance, of the property while it was under 
federal control. The report shows that the maintenance of 
way expenses in 1920 were 35 per cent greater than in 1919. 
The figures of work done, while they indicate considerably 
more accomplished than in 1919, are hardly to be called ex- 
cessive as compared with more normal years such as 1916 
or 1917. Mr. Gorman’s remarks relate to the deferred 
maintenance of the federal control period (26 months) as 
compared with an average for 26 months of the test period. 
He gives a number of details of which the following is an 
abstract: 


Test Period. Federal 
For maintenance only Average control Deficit 
26 mos. 26 mos. 
Cree. GRR. ac aaa eis keer beas $5,125,564 $3,348,075 $1,777,489 
Cite ek Fe he Mois cciee vices, cae es 10,026,542 6,937,215 3,089,327 
New steel rails laid, miles........ 430.49 230.73 199.76 
Ballast, cubic yards placed........ 1,315,196 965,652 349,544 
Pile trestle bridges built, lineal feet. 49,220 17,455 31,765 


Locomotives.—In 26 months of test period, general repairs 
made to 2,024 locomotives; federal control, to 1,765; a de- 
crease of 259 or 13 per cent. Excess mileage of locomotives 
between general shoppings 7,872,549 miles greater under 
federal control than in test period. . 

Freight Cars, difficult to estimate. During federal control 
33.8 per cent on home lines as compared with 61.9 per cent in 
test period. Cars away from home neglected; estimated in- 
crease of 6,705 cars in bad order as compared with beginning 
of federal control. 

Passenger Cars.—During 26 months of test period, 1,424 
passenger cars given general repairs as against 1,206 during 
federal control—decrease 15 per cent. 

Mr. Gorman says, “The property was in such splendid 
physical condition when taken over by the government that 
even the deficiency in maintenance work shown above has not 
seriously affected efficient operation, although sooner or later 
the former high standard of maintenance must be restored.” 
A claim for deferred maintenance has been prepared approxi- 
mating $12,000,000. 

Mr. Gorman in his report has a great deal to say about the 
present high wage scales and the handicaps to efficient and 
economical operation resulting from the National Agree- 
ments. It is unfortunate that lack of space prevents the use 
of some of the pointed examples brought out. However, 
there is one paragraph that can hardly be passed over; it 
says, “We believe that railway service should be well com- 
pensated, because it requires intelligence, energy, watchful- 
ness and patience of a high order. That the policy of the 
Rock Island towards its employees has at all times been a 
fair and liberal one is illustrated by the large number of 
men who have been in our service for many years—who, so 
to speak, have grown up on the railroad and have become 
honored and respected citizens of the communities in which 
they live. At the same time the present situation, which is 
not the result of anything done by the company or by its 
officers, is most burdensome and must be corrected.” 
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The following gives the results of operation in 1920 as 
compared with 1919: 


1920 1919 
PRE OOOTONOU | eeleiicn ss K0 ys bane Gnd nels eat 8,102 8,055 
PRN: “COUR: Bois iaaaoid 5 sine edhe see $94,451,558 $77,153,311 


Passenger revenue 35,472,938 


141,946,973 


32,502,435 
116,624,684 


Total operating revenue......... 
Maintenance of way expenses 


ee era casieria ein 26,694,843 19,791,122 

Maintenance of equipment.............. 34,517,238 26,671,916 
ONIN oooh sarah sin od hae Seg a 1,843,282 1,331,860 
Transportation expenses .............0. 66,708,244 50,347,834 
ROREIE “ORBIOMBOR “Sieg euchure dale wid os ea siecate 3,483.831 2,926,962 
Total Operatimye. CRPENSES, 6.60. ccc csicecaces 133,535,832 101,497,733 
Net from railway operations................ 8,411,141 15,126,950 
ER rae ae a ney ere Sa A nga Py URED ce ay Mee 5,894,857 5,046,922 
WOU ODETRUING TICOME. «0:56 4.060ds cascewdeon 2,500,565 10,071,100 


The corporate income account is as follows: 


1920 1919 
Balance of income (available for dividends) $4,663,155 $4,887,891 


Dividends— 


DP Pet CORE RPVEPTOR.. «66.05% 00m c0is caesar 2,059,547 2,059,547 
6 per cent preferred nie ne Se | *ereelbama gate 1,507,938 1,507,356 
UE MUNI go 2 oo oh acta ecw wee oor ae 3,567,485 3,566,903 
OOUMETOR:, <GHIPOIIR  (ooe si5c.e' on bec ewer an cue 1,095,670 1,320,988 


Louisville & Nashville 


IKE MOST OF THE RAILROADS of the country the Louisville 

& Nashville did not have as good net earnings in 1920 
as it did in 1919, Perusal of its annual report, issued this 
week, indicates, however, that it succeeded in coming through 
the year rather better than most railroads. Taking into con- 
sideration the standard return for the first two months of 
the year and the guaranty for the following six months, the 
road had a surplus of $7,758,368 which permitted it to pay 
quite handily the usual 7 per cent dividends, amounting to 
$5,040,000 on its common stock. The surplus available for 
dividends in 1919 was $11,086,869. These results, as good 
as they may be as compared with those of most other roads, 
cannot, of course, be called satisfactory. Nevertheless they 
would seem to indicate that the Louisville & Nashville, once 
the present handicaps in the form of high wage scales and 
the national agreements are removed, should be able to con- 
tinue in the future as one of the more prosperous and effi- 
ciently operated railroads of. the country. 

The Louisville & Nashville annual reports do not give a 
great amount of detail as to the operations of the property 
during the year covered by a particular report. The lack of 
these details prevents a detailed analysis of the operating 
results such as we are able to give in these editorial reviews 
for most other roads. However, such details as are available 
either in the annual report or elsewhere go to show what is 
perhaps already well known—namely, that the Louisville & 
Nashville is an efficiently operated property and is con- 
tinuing to show real progress in operating efficiency. 

The Louisville & Nashville is a system of no less than 
7,696 miles. This does not take into consideration the At- 
lantic Coast Line, which owns a majority stock interest in 
L. & N. It does, however, take into consideration the Nash- 
ville, Chattanooga & St. Louis, a line of 993 miles which 
the Louisville & Nashville controls by majority stock owner- 
ship; the Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville, a line of 658 
miles, and a majority of the stock of which is owned jointly 
with the Southern Railway, and also the Georgia Railroad 
and subsidiary lines in which the Louisville & Nashville is 
interested as joint lessee. The lines mentioned are each 
separately operated. The mileage operated by the Louisville 
& Nashville itself amounts to 5,044. The lines are shown 
on the map. It will be seen that they extend from Cincinnati 
and St. Louis south through Kentucky and Tennessee and 
through the Birmingham district to the Gulf of Mexico with 
various corollary lines. They cover an extended and pros- 
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perous area and through their entrance on the Gulf of Mexico 
at the important ports of New Orleans, Mobile and Pensa- 
cola give the Louisville & Nashville a favorable position in 
traffic from the Birmingham and other districts through the 
Panama Canal, traffic to South America, etc. 

The road is conservatively capitalized. Its investment in 
road and equipment and in investments in other companies 
was given as of December 31, 1920, at $339,463,062. Its 
outstanding stock, on which it has been paying of late 7 per 
cent, amounts to $72,012,117 and its long term indebtedness 
to $182,574,282. The company had a corporate surplus as 
of December 31, 1920, amounting to $80,489,584. Its inter- 
est charges annually amount to slightly over $8,000,000. 

The total freight revenue of the Louisville & Nashville in 
1920, as shown in the December monthly statement to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, amounted to $90,686,170, 





and the passenger revenue to $26,725,621. The total oper- 
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The Louisville & Nashville 


ating revenues were $126,371,693 as compared with $107,- 
514,965 in 1919. The total operating expenses in 1920 were 
$121,395,811 as compared with $92,544,137 in 1919, the 
operating ratio in 1920 being 96.06 per cent. The net rail- 
way operating income in 1920 was $3,321,221; in 1919 it 
was $11,791,845. The standard return for the property while 
it was under federal control was $17,310,495; the Louisville 
& Nashville was one of the few roads which earned its stand- 
ard return in 1918, when the net railway operating income 
amounted to $19,568,935. 

The Louisville & Nashville has been doing rather better 
than most of the roads in southern territory when it comes 
to average car load, average train load, etc. It has not suc- 
ceeded, however, in rivaling the Illinois Central, which of 
late has been making some rather enviable records. The 
average train load on the Louisville & Nashville in 1920 was 
531 tons; the average number of tons per loaded car amounted 
to 30.5; the car miles per car per day to 30.6 and the ton 
These figures all represent in- 


miles daily per car to 613. 
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creases over 1919. In most cases they exceed the figures for 
the other roads running in the same territory with the excep- 
tion, as above stated, of the Illinois Central. 

The standard equipment allocated to the Louisville & 
Nashville by the Railroad Administration included 1,300 
50-ton composite gondola and 1,000 55-ton hopper cars, and 
18 light Mikado, 50 heavy Mikado, 6 light Pacific and 10 
Eight-wheel switching locomotives, all of which were financed 
through the equipment trust arranged between the railroad, 
the director-general and the Guaranty Trust Company. In 
1920, the road ordered also two Six-wheel switching, 31 
Mikado, 12 Eight-wheel switching, and 18 Pacific locomo 
tives, the larger part to be built in its own shops. It ordered 
also 2,000 55-ton hopper cars and 56 passenger train cars. 
When this equipment is received the road should be in a 
favorable position from this standpoint. 

H. Walters, chairman of the board, and W. L. Mapother, 
president, in their remarks reviewing the year’s results have 
this to say concerning the conditions which now confront the 
property : 

“Under the Adamson Act and federal operation, the Louis- 
ville & Nashville’s actual operating labor payrolls increased 
$51,216,022 from $24,427,677 in 1916 to $75,643,699 in 
1920, equal to 209.6 per cent. During this same period all 
other expenses increased $30,239,643, or 172 per cent. Of 
these other expenses $19,740,439 are estimated as the in- 
creases in the cost of materials and supplies, among which 
coal increased $9,790,808 and cross ties $2,140,277. Since 
September 1, 1920, all the railroads have suffered from a 
continuing shrinkage in business. This has become more 
intense since January 1, 1921, and has reached a point of 
decline far beyond anything ever experienced before. They 
are all endeavoring to meet this shrinkage by the exercise of 
the most rigid economy. The Louisville & Nashville man- 
agement has seized every opportunity to make savings in the 
cost of materials and supplies, including coal, lumber and 
cross ties. Wherever possible train service has been and is 
being curtailed. Forces of all departments have been reduced 
by 10,000 men, which still leaves a surplus of more than 
5,700 men above those employed in 1916.” 

The operating results for 1920 as compared with 1919 
follow: 


1920 1919 
RE: NE ion caus come Geen rnwawwniee 5,040 5,033 
NE NS 9 ce cedale treed odes eeseas $90,686,170 $76.828.467 
UN II 5.6. arn eae-Sosaiere tc o oiaia 26,725,621 24.842,67 
a ee ee eer eee ere 126,371,693 107,514,965 
Maintenance of way expenses............ 22,607,961 16,098,488 
Maintenance of equipment............... 34,750,294 27 828,958 
EE MOI oases chewcccweneawessaer 2,108,749 1.454.563 
Transportation expenses ......cccsescece 38,282,655 44,455,752 
Foetal GRerGtiee GRPCTBES  occiccccccccccccces 121,395,811 92,544,137 
Net from railway operations.................. 4.975.882 14,970,827 
RE ETT ee Ee a tne ne ee 3,647,448 3.008.063 
Net railway operating income ............... 3,321,221 11,791,845 
The corporate income account is as follows: 
1920 1919 
Sire set SOIe nsicckG ass se eee scswsse'e apt as $17,298,9 
Compensation, January and February ....... $2.885,082 ee 
Guaranty. March 1 to August 31............ 9,194,719 
Net railway operating income, September 1 to 
ee eR a rs ae ae 2,062,920 sa 
nr ee ee ee eee 16,877,199 19,979.1 
SE NN icc cirala cla aniaiete wakes eapsaiarGla Sere Oo ws 7,863,651 11,176,28 
peeves 47 Ber BOM jo Sanickevcwed bcases 5,040,000 5,040,000 
TRADE CoMMISSIONER Louis E. Van Norman reports that tl 


Polish government, with the object of encouraging home indus 
tries, has recently signed contracts with a number of engineering 
firms in Poland for the delivery of large quantities of rolling st 
for the Polish railways within the next 10 years. Obviously, 
these firms will need foreign capital and assistance to enable then 
to carry out the orders. For their first deliveries they will have 
to rely on importation from abroad of wheels, springs, and loc 
motive parts. Eventually it is their intention to execute the orders 
completely in Poland. 
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New Norfolk & Western 100-’7Ton Coal Cars 


Body Supported on Side Bearings Instead of Center Plate—New 
Type Six-Wheel Truck 


By John A. Pilcher 


Mechanical Engineer, Norfolk & Western 


built for heavy train service is illustrated in the accom- 

panying drawings and photographs. An order of 500 
of these cars is now nearing completion at the Roanoke shops 
of the Norfolk & Western, under the supervision of A. 
Kearney, superintendent of motive power. The advantages 
of a car of such light weight can be judged from an estimate 
of the cost of operation prepared in connection with this 


T* LIGHTEST CAR for its load carrying capacity ever 





Side View of the New Type Truck, Which Carries the Load 


design. It has been computed that if all these cars could be 
kept running at the same rate that the first one operated for 
the first three months, (about 90 miles per day), the addi- 
tional earnings over those of the previous large capacity cars 
built by the Norfolk & Western, would pay for them in five 
years. This accomplishment is due in part to the light weight 
of the trucks and body and in part to the larger cubic 
capacity. 

The special feature of the design is the truck which car- 
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ries the load on the side bearings instead of on the center 
plate. This arrangement not only gives perfect equalization 
of loads between the wheels at all times, but reduces the 
oscillation of the car to a minimum and contributes very 
materially to the lightness of both body and trucks. The 
average weight of car and lading is very near 253,500 Ib., 
the A.R.A. limit for a six-wheel car with 5% in. by 10 in. 
journals. The general dimensions and weights of the car are 
shown in the tabulation. The 
equipment applied to this order 
includes wrought steel wheels. 
Miner friction draft gear, type 
A-18-S, with Farlow single key 
horizontal yoke draft attachments. 
Four hundred of the cars are 
equipped with Westinghouse K-2 
triple valves and 100 with the 
Automatic Straight Air brake. 
The brake rigging has one brake 
beam per axle. The hand brake, 
arranged with a quick take-up, is 
geared to give braking power 
equivalent to the air brake. 

‘The truck is of the three-axle, 
articulated type, mainly of cast 
steel, with two side frames on each 
side, secured together over the center boxes. The boxes used 
are the regular A.R.A. standard, although the design lends 
itself readily to the use of the semi-pedestal type of box, now 
in very general use. It is the lightest six-wheel truck of this 
i The pair of trucks weighs 





on the Side Bearings 


capacity ever constructed. 
24,480 lb. 

The springs are so located in the frames as to give equal 
load distribution on the wheels when equal loads are applied 
to each group of springs. Beams made to straddle the frames 
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reach from one group of springs to the other, on each side 
of the truck, and support the weight of the car at their centers. 
This gives an equal load on each group of springs. The 
beams rest upon and are secured to spring caps, tying them 


Principat DimMFNsions AND Wercits oF Norrotk & Westexn 100-Ton 
CoaAL CAR 
i. i MOR | WIN ars uid gia wee ain Kaw x eee ak awe weir 43 ft. 9 in. 
Coupled length : pha tle an Slaeuchod as ae eae rer. -« =e | 
I I a as, sing ardnlal-e win al dee o endear ke oa oh 31 ft. 8 in. 
TD SO oss cece etd maee hou W ed Xb a eetel aaeor aaa 8 ft. 6 in. 
Height from rail to top of 1 Wines cedeiweaswncenescuwe 11 ft. O in. 
Height of center of gravi (loaded with 200,000 Ib.)............81 in. 
SS SO Fee ee ib winaiandia @aerank eee wale ee aera 42 ft. 7 in. 
I I aca a cial ial Sires sa aso car at dy al phrar nah oolbr acavodl ase ac naan Se 9 ft. 6 in. 
RR ORI kira a a ah peal og Gia dah Bako sel iG op Ge ra Oe OS 10 ft. 1% in. 
ee ee PEO OE Er rr a 3,122.5 cu. ft. 
Cubical canacity—-30 deg. heat... cccccccccsscccerevecesseccdiae Ch. Tt. 
Cubical capacity—including heap ......cccccccccccccecevcced 3,636 cu. ft. 
ee OS eer ST ere eer eer lS 
Weight of car body .. .29,020 Ib. 
On WN SD bc dca keehene sy eis eee ..- 24,480 Ib. 
to a ee eS rrr Tere SS 
Total weight, loaded with 200,000 Ih............. cece cccccces 02953900 Ib. 
Per cent revenue load of total weight. cpeaome eee 78.88 per cent 
Weight per foot coupled length..... aioe grisea lat gis gle a 
Pees G6 GHG CIMER céicécvivccovscces ee POO EE Te 12,240 Ib. 
ry rr i a OR LS a dw ionmcaldranele ola Ql We tiene 42,250 Ib. 
ee ee ee ero .-55 Ib. per cu, ft 


together lengthwise of the truck, and are themselves side 
members of a rectangular, cross-braced centering spider, 
which serves to hold the two sides of the truck together and 
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brake levers. A cable guard, to protect the brake beams from 
the cable used in hauling the cars up to the dumper, is at- 
tached to the under side of the diagonal braces, and is itsel! 
braced back to the center so that it can serve as a fulcrum 
for the dead end of one of the brake levers. 

The brake is arranged with one beam per axle, using No 
2 beams. The pull from the cylinder rods comes to two of th 
brake levers set on opposite sides of the truck, eliminating 
any turning moment on the truck. The separation of th 
brake lever system on the truck into two parts gives inde 
pendent adjustment for brake shoe and wheel wear, and 
prevents accumulating lever angularity. All of the adjusting 
points are readily accessible. The truck is open and can bé 
easily inspected from alongside the car. 

Since there is a possibility of low or soft spots in the track 
the four points on the truck side upon which the four groups 
of springs rest, cannot always be kept in the same plan 
The structure resting on the springs must, therefore, be eithe: 
vertically strong enough to resist the differences in reactio! 
at the four corners, produced by the differences in spring 
tension in case any one of the spring seats leaves the norma! 
plane, or it must be vertically flexible enough for any corne: 
to follow the spring seat out of the normal plane, without 
having set up within it destructive stresses. 

This rectangular cross-braced centering 


spider has been 
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General Arrangement of the Six-Wheel Truck 


in proper relationship. The truck is thus held square. The 
cross bracing holds the guide for the centering pin on the 
car body. The keepers, riveted to the outside of the spring 
caps, and the projecting lugs cast on them coming inside the 
frames, are the guides to hold the frames together and apart. 
The carrying beams, straddling the frames, are riveted to the 
top of spring caps and serve in a like capacity. 

The design, which is light in weight, readily gives the 
strength to resist forces in any horizontal direction. One of 
the cross-tie members is made of an angle to give it stiffness 
and permit the attachment of the dead end of one of the 





designed to meet these conditions. Careful tests were mad 
by fastening three corners to a rigid frame and raising and 
lowering the fourth corner by means of a rail gaging machin 
with a stroke of 11% in. Two corners were tested, 
subjected to 80,000 and 100,000 reversals of stress respec- 
tively. Measurements of the stresses showed that only a rela 
tively small differential of loading at the corners will over- 
come the vertical stiffness of the spider and the unit stress is 
so low that there is little danger of fatigue failures in ordinat 
service. 

The use of the side bearings placed over the center of th 
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truck side frames for load carrying, obviates the necessity 
for the strong, heavy bolster members from side to side of 
truck, supporting the load at its center. This not only de- 
creases the weight of the truck, but also decreases the weight 
of the car body bolster, in that it does not need the strength 
to carry the load from the car side all the way to the center, 
but only for the very much shorter distance to the points over 
the truck side frames. 


The Car Body 


The general drawing of the car and the arrangement of 
the body bolster show the location and details of the load 
carrying conical rollers. Only enough of the middle section 

















Interior of the Car Body 


of the conical roller is used to provide sufficient lateral move- 
ment at the roller for the car to negotiate a 35 deg. curve. The 
bottom of the roller is limited in its lateral movement by 
the sides of the opening in the bottom of the car through 
which the roller projects. The body bolster is made hollow 
to allow room for the roller. The bottom face of the roller 
is set in a horizontal plane normal to lines of load forces, 
in order that there may be no horizontal components tending 
to displace the load-carrying side beams on the truck. The 
projections on the bottom side of the roller at each end 
serve as guides for proper placing. Normally these projec- 
tions should not come into action for holding the bottom 
f the roller in place on the truck side beam. 
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The upper sides of the conical rollers incline toward the 


center. The lateral component of reaction against the in- 
clined surface on the roller seat is taken up by compression 
in the body bolster and tension in the rod tying the two 
opposite rollers together. In case anything should happen 
to this rod, these reactions will all be within the roller seat 
itself. The outside end of the roller seat is made of sufficient 
strength to take care of these forces. The tie rod passing 
through a slotted hole in the inside projecting lug on the 


seat serves to hold the rollers in place in case the car is 


jacked off the trucks. The roller is guided on its top side by 


the pocket in the seat. It is cast of high carbon steel and 
bears against hardened-steel plates, top and bottom. It is 
made long and of large diameter, reducing to a minimum 
the probability of flattening the contact surfaces. 

The use of conical rollers of large size makes this approxi- 
mately an anti-friction bearing, and reduces to a minimum 





A View of the Truck from Above, Showing the Centering 
Spider and Beams Spanning the Side Frames 


the forces needed to rotate the truck under the car. Any 
slight flattening of the contact surfaces that might occur 
after a long period of service would only very slightly in- 
crease the forces needed for the turning. Even if after years 
of service the surfaces should flatten to an objectionable 
extent, the renewal of rollers and seats is a simple and 


comparatively inexpensive operation. 
The roller seat at its top side conforms to the shape of the 
inside of the bolster plates and distributes the load over a 


large portion of the surface, requiring very little riveting to 
hold it. The holes in the sides of the car are used for enter- 
ing and securing the tie rod connecting the rollers. They are 
reinforced on the inside of the side plates with bracket ‘cast- 
ings and furnish a place for a special hook provided with 
the wrecking outfits, for lifting the car body in any emer- 
gency. Some such arrangement is necessary since the use of 
ordinary hooks indiscriminately at any point on the loaded 
car would give such heavy concentration of loading as to tear 
and mutilate the car body. 

A tee is used to increase the section of the top flange of 
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the bolster girder, and its top extending web serves for the 


‘attachment of the bolster gusset plate. This gusset plate 


connection with the side of the car, together with the beaded 
angle at each end of the bolster, connecting the bolster web 
plates with the car side, transfers the load coming from the 
car side through the body bolster to the roller seat, without 
undue concentration at any point. The car body bolster is 
placed above the car floor line so as to give room under the 
car for the supporting beam on the truck over the center box 
and truck side frames. This allows reasonable depth and 
economy in the design’ of the beam. 

On a hopper car the hollow bent plate bolster can be placed 
in the same relative position to the truck without being 
placed above the inclined floor of the car. The centering 
casting on the car body is integral with the draft gear back 
stop. The holes receiving the pin fastening together the body 
and truck center castings are slotted in order to allow the 
necessary angular movement between truck and car. There 
is no normal vertical movement between these two parts. 

The center portion of the car, between trucks, has the 
bottom placed on a line with the bottom of the center sills, 
thus gaining additional cubic capacity and slightly lowering 
the center of gravity. The cross diaphragms in the car fram- 
ing become the ends of the depressed bottom. On the outside 
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the track, without undue stresses within itself, and without 
great differences in the load pressure on the four supporting 
points. This would not be possible with a closed-top, rigid 
car body. When such a rigid car body is used, a method of 
cross equalization on one end of the car must be introduced 
with a truck of this type. 

Observations made on previously constructed large open- 
top cars, in connection with the adjustment of the side bear- 
ings, indicated there would be no difficulty in supporting 
such a car on four points. In fact, with the close adjustment 
of the side bearings, to prevent excessive rocking, the car 
body had, in a measure, to accommodate itself to the changes 
in the plane of the track, and has been doing this for a 
number of years without any apparent detriment. 

Some experiments were conducted with the object of de- 
termining just to what extent such a car body could be 
warped out of its normal plane without detriment, and 
without excessive changes in the loading on the four points 
of support. The first tests were made on a flat bottom 
gondola, both empty and loaded. The car body was brought 
to a level plane resting on four groups of calibrated springs. 
By measuring the height of these springs, the load on each 
corner could be determined. Liners of various thicknesses 
were then placed on top of the springs at diagonal corners 
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Arrangement of Body Bolster and Conical Roller 


of the car, short pieces of tee section, the same as the side 
stakes, are placed so as to come opposite the cross diaphragms 
and bear against the car dumper blocking, supporting the 
car at a strong point of reaction. The side stakes and top 
coping angles serve the same purpose. 

The vertical corner angles connecting the side plates of 
the car with the end plates have the flanges attached to the 
end plates turned out, so that the projecting edge of this 
flange, together with the edge of the plate riveted to it, will 
bear against the dumper blocking, thereby helping support 
the weight of the car and lading and protecting the grab 
irons from injury. Both the corner push-pole pocket and 
reinforcing bracket casting, under the center of the body 
bolsters, furnish places for jacking and stooling the car. The 
general details of construction can be understood from the 
drawings. 


Car Body Support 


A car body resting, as does this one, on four points of 
support, two on each truck, on rollers, allows for the vertical 
angling between the plane of the truck and plane of the car 
in passing the sharp vertical curves of the tracks leading to 
the dumper. These four points of support also make it neces- 
sary that the car body be measurably flexible, in order that 
it may accommodate itself to the changes in the surface of 


so as to bring the car body to a warped plane. Readings 
were taken with several different adjustments. The maximum 
warp in the car body for the light car was 3 in. off the plane 
of the other three points and on the loaded car, 24% in. The 
maximum change of load at any one point during the test 
was 5,834 lb., a little more than 10 per cent of the load on 
any one point. Similar tests were made on the empty body 
of a 100-ton hopper car. The results were similar to those 
made on the 90-ton car, but the readings indicated that this 
car body was erected with about 114 in. or 2 in. warp out 
of the true plane. 

On the completion of the first new side bearing supported 
car an additional series of winding tests was conducted, both 
with the car on blocks and mounted on its own trucks. This 
car body also was found to have a warp of about 214 or 3 in. 
The results bear out the previous test for winding on the car 
body and show conclusively that an open-top car of this 
character can be carried on four points of support and con- 
form itself to the changing plane of the track without undue 
stress and without marked change in relative loading on the 
four points. About 400 of these cars are now in regular 
service and nothing has developed to indicate other than the 
deductions given above. 

Before the first car was delivered for regular service, it 
was tested for clearance between the truck and car in curving 
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up to curves of 35 degrees using for this purpose a con- 
veniently located turntable. One truck was placed in a fixed 
position on the turntable, with the other truck moving along 
the track as the table was turned to the extreme point the 
clearance between the truck and car would allow. By using 
the diagram shown in the drawing, and reading the move- 
ment of the turntable in inches at its circumference, the 
angular difference between car and truck and the correspond- 
ing curvature in track over which the car could run without 
fouling, was readily determined. 


Security Owners’ Position Defended 


Hk ACTION of the National Association of Owners of 

Railroad Securities in meeting with representatives of 

the “big four’ brotherhoods on April 4 was defended 
by Haley Fiske, president of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, in a letter addressed to A. H. Smith, president of 
the New York Central, which was made public on April 11. 
Mr. Fiske is a member of the sub-committee of the Associa- 
tion which met with the employees’ representatives and his 
letter was in reply to a letter of the previous week from Mr. 
Smith to S. Davies Warfield, president of the Association, 
in which the action of the Association in calling the meeting 
was characterized as “unfortunate” (Railway Age of April 8, 
page 904), 

Mr. Fiske in his letter warned that “the present truculent 
attitude of some railroad administrations toward the opera- 
tives and the unions” is a “mistake which may lead to dis- 
aster.” Mr. Fiske stated further that it was “disturbing to 
find’ Mr. Smith and the New York Central directors resent- 
ing the action of the Association to protect its interests. 
Furthermore Mr. Fiske said that his associates have met with 
“rather violent antagonism” in their “efforts to promote help- 
ful legislation, which, now that it has been passed some of 
your people are taking credit for.” 

Mr. Fiske’s letter follows: 


When we read in the newspapers to which you sent it in ad 
vance of its receipt by the addressees your letter of March 31 
to Mr. Warfield and Mr. Stone we were disposed to reply in as 
sharp a tone as that displayed by you. But it seemed better to 
take the matter under cool consideration. Now, after the lapse 
of a week, we feel that we should make protest. 

This company holds securities of your railroad and its sub- 
sidiaries to the amount of nearly $23,000,000 par value, and in 
addition has on its books loans and agreements to loan over 
$9,000,000 on bonds and mortgage upon real estate to finance 
your operations in the neighborhood of your terminal. Alto- 
gether our financial interest amounts to $32,000,000. This is 
about 15 per cent of our total investment in railroad securities. 

Frankly, it disturbs us to have your board of directors say 
that they represent in their dealings with the present condition 
of affairs the stockholder, without any recognition of the superior 
obligations of the railroad companies. It may very well be that as 
matters are now threatening the stock will become a_ rather 
negligible quantity; the bonds will never become so. Our interest 
in your company is a vital one. It is very disturbing to read 
that you are disposed to ignore this interest. It is even more 
disturbing to find yourself and the board resent any action on 
our part to protect our interests. We have seen no disposition 
on your part to recognize our interests or to consult with those 
who in a sense own your property. On the contrary, we have seen 
in the past rather violent antagonism to our efforts to promote 
helpful legislation, which, now that it has been passed, some 
of your people are taking credit for. None of the railway man- 
agements has thought it wise to seek any counsel or to recog- 
nize in any way the serious situation in which we find ourselves. 
On the other hand, vou are objecting—if you will pardon us for 
saying so—in an offensive, not to say impertinent way, to our 
endeavor to protect our own investments. We feel that we had 
a right to expect co-operation and help rather than opposition. 

Your assumption that in seeking a conference with the labor 
representatives, the most important element in the present prob- 
lem, we are pretending to represent you or your board was quite 
unwarranted. We very frankly put our real position before these 
organizations and the public. We think the present truculent atti- 
tude of some railroad administrations toward the operatives and 
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the unions a great mistake which may lead to disaster; and that 
it is time that all concerned in the properties should show some 
concilatory disposition, at least to the extent of endeavoring to 
get the point of view of labor and to seek some method ot 
negotiation to end the present impasse. 

And now that our conference is over, we feel that we have 
accomplished much. In our opinion it is time that all of th: 
interests—the investors, administrators and operatives—get to 
gether, and that it is not a time for recrimination. 


New York Public Service 
Commission Law 


HE LAW OF NeW YorkK STATE reorganizing the publi: 

service commissions of the state was briefly noted in 

the Railway Age of April 1, page 862. A single com- 
mission has authority throughout the state except that a 
separate commission, the Transit Commission, has juris 
diction over elevated and subway railroads, surface railroads 
and stage or omnibus lines lying wholly within New York 
City; also, within the city, over street railroads whose lines 
may extend outside; and over local service, within the city, on 
all railroads. 

The law consists wholly of amendments to the existing 
law as it was framed in 1910, which law, as affecting rail 
roads, was based on the act passed in 1907. This last men 
tioned act was printed in full in the Railroad Gazette of 
May 31, 1907. 

The new public service commission, sitting at Albany, and 
taking the place of the present commission for the second 
district, is to consist of five members, the governor designat 
ing the chairman. The term of a commissioner is few years 
and he is removable only on the consent of the legislature 
by a two-thirds vote. The Transit Commission consists of 
three members with terms of five years each. These are re 
movable in the ordinary way, by the governor. The salaries 
of all eight commissioners are $15,000 each. 

The public service commission is to regulate not only rail- 
roads, gas companies, lighting companies, heating companies, 
etc., as has been done heretofore, but also omnibus routes 
(except in New York City). 

The public service commission is to maintain a branch 
office in New York City and the offices of both commissions, 
as now, are to be kept open from 8 a. m. to 11 p. m. The 
secretary of each commission is to receive a salary of $6,000. 

One of the important reasons for the enactment of these 
revisions at this time was to relieve the critical financial 
condition of the subway and elevated railroads in New York 
City; and the Transit Commission is empowered to au 
thorize an “immediate, reasonable, temporary” increase in 
fares. This power is granted also to the public service com 
mission as related to all carriers, and includes authority to 
fix rates for fares and freight “notwithstanding a higher 01 
lower rate has been prescribed by a general or special statute 
contract, grant, franchise condition, consent or other agre¢ 
ment.” The Transit Commission, however, dealing wholl 
with New York City, is subject to restrictions requiring 
operation, with city authorities in the revision of any of th 
existing contracts between the railroad companies and_ the 
city. 

The public service commission has power to revise prices 
of gas and electricity in general on the same terms as thi 
authority granted in connection with railroad rates. 

Article VI of the present act consists of ten pages settings 
forth additional powers and duties of the Transit Commis 
sion, and providing for co-operation with the city authorities 


The RouMANIAN GovERNMENT has signed a contract with th 
government of Austria for the rental of 100 locomotives and 2,000 
cars. 
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Canadian Government Railways Incur Heavy Losses 


Deficit, Including Interest on Entire Investment, Over $140,000,000 
a Year—Operating Ratios 109 to 410 Per Cent. 


By J. L. Payne 


Formerly Comptroller of Statistics, Department of Railways and Canals of Canada 


oO THOSE WHO READ the analysis which I offered in a 
TT preceding issue* of the deficit on the Canadian Na- 

tional Railways group for the current year it will be 
obvious that a capital liability of $2,284,125,057 could 
scarcely fail to produce the fixed charges of $106,301,744 
assigned to it. ‘That would represent an interest rate of but 
4.65 per cent, which is rather low. There are, however, rents, 
taxes, interest on floating debt and so on, attaching to 22,500 
miles of line to be added; so that suspicion of exaggeration 
could not reasonably arise. Moreover, it must be borne in 
mind that nearly $400,000,000 has been contributed to the 
total liability since 1914 in government advances to acquired 
roads, apart from several hundred millions on account of the 
Intercolonial and Transcontinental, and probably half of 
that amount, if not more, will bear a rate up to or over 6 
per cent. Late last year $50,000,000 was borrowed on long 
term notes in New York at 7 per cent. 

These more modern advances by the government suggest 
at once one of the most distressing features of this whole 
matter. Let us agree it is mere fatality, whatever some might 
le disposed to say as to other reasons, that the government 
has found the burden growing at a truly alarming pace year 
hy year since this huge scheme of nationalization was given 
effect. Proof of that growth is found in the steadily rising 
volume of cash aid which the government has been obliged 
to give. The Minister of Railways is now before Parliament 
with a request for $168,000,000 on this account, which omits 
$35,000,000 borrowed a few months ago on notes. These 
two sums are equal to nearly 50 per cent of the total revenue 
of the Dominion. It is actually $31,000,000 in excess of the 
total national receipts for 1916. 

It is the swelling character of this load which makes the 
situation so grave and causes such acute apprehension for 
the future. Last year the deficit was nominally placed at 
$47,000,000; this year at $70,000,000. At that rate of pro- 
gression the burden would soon be disastrous. It is unbear- 
able now, and measures of relief must be found. If all other 
conditions remain stationary, it will be seen that the capital 
additions for the year alone will raise the deficit next year 
by upwards of $12,000,000 by reason of new fixed charges. 


Operation Ratios of 109 to 410 Per Cent 


The weakness of the various units composing the Canadian 
National group may be gathered from one or two comparative 
statements which will be peculiarly enlightening to railway 
men. Take the operating ratio, for example. In the report 
of the deputy minister of railways, issued this year for the 
first time, the position of the various units is shown in that 
regard to have been as follows in 1919-20: 


Canadian Northern......... 112.08 Moncton & Buctouche...... 231.86 
Canadian Goevernment....... 114.52 Elgin & Havelock........... 285.69 
Canadian National.......... 113.14 en Sr rere 409.60 
intercolonial ........ sic ag, “ee York & Carleton... .......:0.0« 326.59 
a ae OS eee wise Ieee Salisburg & Albert......... 257.61 
International ..i0. ses ceccs, 2070 St. John & Quebec.....6.0:05.+<:0 205.07 
Transcontinental ........... 125.63 


While these names will be a little puzzling to American 
readers, and it is not worth while trying to explain them, 
the figures which are opposite to them are significant. These 
roads are all included in the Canadian National system, and 








*Railway Age, April 8, p. 883. 
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the ratio of operating expenses to gross earnings as shown 
must be measured against, say, 75 per cent in determining 
the measure of unsoundness. That is to say, no road which 
voes beyond 75 per cent can be regarded as healthy, unless 
the conditions are quite exceptional. This adverse showing 
is in part explained by the fact that the moment a small 
line is taken over by the government, standard rates are 
charged instead of local, and an immediate shrinkage of 
revenue takes place. Of course, while that explains the cause 
in small part, it does not alter the financial aspect in the 
slightest; and we are here merely concerning ourselves with 
the facts in their relation to the total burden upon the people. 

The situation is not bettered when earnings and operating 
expenses per mile of line are considered. Here are the facts 
for 1919-20: 


Earnings Expenses 
EC AEIOE. NOTRE ¢ 5 6:5-0:4/6 vee ws be wT $5,558 $6,230 
Tatercalomial .. is. ccccees > Ere Er Se 17,755 19,344 
Pence. Paward Talantl.. . ......60364 060s 3,325 5,588 
International .... : ; sates 1,673 4,698 
Transcontinental pactvenac, See 7,292 
Moncton & Buctouche. .......60s00600 1,682 3,900 
ao en, rr 857 2,449 
Sich MeMNRRR eat ccc). thc 6 an Wosbee telearelosaig wee 616 2.020 
CIE (AR CSUR ENN oe hes cin will aru lanevgsw canpenia 1,458 4,761 
Salisbury & Albert 1,320 3,426 
St. John & Cnuebec 965 1,989 


In fact, no matter from what angle the problem is ap- 
proached the financial aspect shows up discouragingly. While 
that aspect has been peculiarly worsened as the result of 
exceedingly adverse conditions affecting all railways in North 
America, it is more serious on the government road than on 
others. I do not care to discuss probable reasons. That the 
people did not know how bad it was is due in part to the 
system of accounting which has been followed—or lack of 
system. A very large annual deficit, which should have been 
specifically assigned to the government railways, was scat- 
tered about in the public accounts, chiefly in the form of 
charges connected with the national debt. What has here 
been done in large part, has been to bring all such liabilities 
out of the places where they did not belong and put them 
where they did belong. This has not to the extent of a penny 
increased the actual loss. It has merely revealed and con- 
solidated it in its proper place. 

In keeping with the orthodox plan, sanctioned by ancient 
precedent, the minister of railways announced the other day 
that the deficit would be “about” $50,000,000; but, he added, 
that figure “did not include certain fixed charges.” He did 
not hint at the probable volume of those charges. He fol- 
lowed the pattern set by his predecessors and left the facts 
to be assumed. That has been the course followed for two 
generations. Several days later, and just as this article is 
being sent out, he has deftnitely placed the deficit for the 
past year at $70,331,734. But his call for appropriations 
aggregating $168,000,000 and the realization that this sum 
may bear some relationship to the real deficit on the Ca- 
nadian National Railways when all factors have been 
reckoned, has profoundly stirred the whole country. There 
is an insistent demand for information. As has already 
been said, the newspapers have taken up the matter in a 
spirit of earnest enquiry. As many columns are being 
written these days about the railway situation as were 
lines in the times when this vast liability was in process of 
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accumulation. Just what may develop out of this new atti- 
tude of the public no one may say at this moment. 


Business Men “View With Alarm” 


The first shot has been fired by the Board of Trade of 
the ancient city of Quebec. At a meeting held on the after- 
noon of March 15, the following resolution was adopted and 
telegraphed to all sections of the country: 

“That the Quebec Board of Trade views with alarm the 
recent declaration of the Honorable the Minister of Rail- 
ways, in the House of Commons, to the effect that last year’s 
operation of railways by the government would result in an 
increase of the public debt of Canada to the extent of $140,- 
000,000, to meet the deficits in the operation of these railways 
and to provide additions to their equipment and betterments. 

“That this board, in common with other commercial bodies 
in Canada, has repeatedly expressed to the government its 
disapproval of the policy of government operation of rail- 
ways. 

“That the policy of the management of the government rail- 
ways in diverting the grain trade of the west to New York 
for export, and, by means of prohibitory freight rates, pre- 
venting this grain from coming to Canadian seaports for ship- 
ment, is most reprehensible and unpatriotic, and has resulted 
in the payment of many millions of dollars of freight money 
to United States railways, that should have been earned by 
Canadian railways, and if so, would have gone a long way 
to reduce the alarming deficit under government operation 
which all now deplore. 


“That it is impossible for Canada to go on meeting losses 
of this magnitude, which in a few years might seriously im- 
pair the credit of the country, and this board is of opinion 
that the government should seriously consider the future 
management of the Canadian Northern railway, before going 
any further with regard to the acquisition of the Grand 
Trunk.” 

The protests to which the foregoing resolution makes 
reference are not available at the moment. Under any cir- 
cumstances, they were taken as a matter of course, and did 
not arouse any particular feeling in the country. It would 
seem that a great change has suddenly taken place in that 
regard. Today a marked spirit of inquiry, suggesting a 
determined desire to know the truth, whatever it may be, is 
in evidence. Out of this public awakening may come some 
new constructive policy. I am not disposed to speculate upon 
the probable character of that policy. All sorts of sug- 
gestions are heard, some of them extremely radical. There 
is even some hint from labor circles of the expediency of 
trying the Plumb plan, with which the people of Canada 
are wholly unfamiliar at the present time. There would not 
seem to be the slightest probability of that being done; but 
as to what else may be urged, as the matter more and more 
engrosses public thinking, I could only guess. 


Government Ownership Never 
Submitted to Public Consideration 


That such stupendous events should happen without the 
question of state ownership having been submitted to public 
judgment will naturally surprise your American readers. 
Yet I have tried to make it clear under what extraordinary 
circumstances the present government railway system was 
brought into existence. While all well-informed men knew 
that it would be a costly business for a time, there was no 
doubt a general expectation that the weakness of the Ca- 
nadian Northern would give place to strength as time pro- 
ceeded. Few people realized how desperate was that 
weakness, or how much would be required to bring it up to a 
sound operating position. Its traffic density was exceedingly 
low. and it was one of the poorest equipped roads in the 
world. Equipment costs a great deal of money today. The 
Canadian Northern was not, however, essentially weaker than 
was the Grand Trunk Pacific, because of the tremendous 
capital cost per mile of the latter. It amounted to $104,000 
per mile, now greatly increased by government advances. 
These two roads ran parallel for hundreds of miles and 
competed for traffic which either could have handled. 
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If there is any one fact in connection with the whole Ca- 
nadian railway problem which stands out as an example of 
state blundering it is to be found in the creation of these two 
rival systems. Neither could have been financed without 
public help, and to a large extent both were constructed on 
state credit and under state auspices. The volume of private 
capital put into these roads was relatively small. If there 
had been a careful survey of the transportation needs of the 
West, and a policy of progressive construction adopted as 
those needs became real rather than prospective, it is just 
possible these two systems could have found a place in west- 
ern Canada. As it is they both occupy practically the same 
territory, showing slow development of traffic. 

It has not been a pleasant task to write this story. It is 
dismal and distressing. But, if a personal explanation will 
be pardoned, it has been my life work to study matters of 
this nature, and it has seemed to me that I was in a pecu- 
liarly favorable position to present the facts. That has been 
my sole purpose. Not a syllable has been written about the 
broad principle of public ownership. That is an issue which 
has never arisen in connection with the Canadian railway 
problem—at all events not before the people. If there had 
been a deliberate choice of the present plan as against the 
corporate plan, then, quite properly, a great many pertinent 
conclusions would seem to be suggested; but I have left the 
drawing of deductions from the Canadian experience to 
others. As for myself, I have written wholly without prej- 
udice. My own judgment as to what might have occurred 
under capable corporate management is decided; but has no 
place in this review. 


Whole Country Is Aroused 


It is perhaps unfortunate, in some respects, that my 
analysis of the situation had been completed, and much of 
the foregoing matter actually written, before the Minister of 
Railways presented his annual statement to Parliament on 
March 17. Had his figures been available to me, instead 
of merely the advance press abstract, I should have adopted 
them as more or less authentic—at all events as not being 
open to question by his department. Any difference that 
exists between his calculations and mine clearly shows that 
I have understated rather than overstated the facts, and | 
would rather have it that way. If what he omits is brought 
into the reckoning, as I have tried to do in a judicial spirit, 
it will be seen at once that the burden now resting on the 
Canadian people as the result directly and indirectly of 
railway nationalization is well over $140,000,000 a year; for 
the press statement, which bore all the stamp of official 
authenticity, placed the operating deficit for the fiscal year 
1920 at $21,250,000, while the Minister later enlarged it to 
$36,842,970. The difference between these two figures must 
be added to my calculation of the probable deficit for th 
current year, and it will be seen at once that it is thereby 
raised to considerably over $140,000,000. 

Parliament is in session, and it seems there is a move 
ment on foot to take the matter out of all party controvers) 
It is felt that the situation is far too grave to be discussed 
in the ordinary way. One of our leading newspapers im 
plies that the very life of the nation is involved in the find 
ing of a practicable solution. The supporters of the na 
tionalization idea have hitherto been discounting advers‘ 
results as due to conditions purely temporary in character, 
and it must be confessed that the fine optimism growing out 
of that view was shared more or less by the people at larg 
Now there is a great change. Until, however, time has been 
given for the evolution of some definite policy it would bh 
idle to speculate. As a matter of fact, I have not the re 
motest idea what will even be proposed. All I know is that 
the whole country is aroused, and that everybody is con- 
vinced there must be a vital change. When the people take 
a hand something is likely to happen. 











President Urges Reduction of Transportation Costs 


Mr. Harding Continues Conferences—Meets Labor and Security 
Owners’ Representatives 


RESIDENT HARDING, in a brief discussion of the railroad 

situation in his address to Congress on Tuesday, prob- 

ably disappointed numerous believers in_ legislative 
panaceas when he declared that “railway rates and the cost 
of operation must be reduced” without recommending any 
additional legislation to accomplish such a result. Probably 
a more definite feeling of disappointment was caused among 
those who have been shouting for rate reductions regardless 
of costs by the fact that he coupled the two in such a way as 
to carry the thought that a reduction of costs is perhaps a 
necessary precedent to a reduction in rates. 

The President also made it plain, if there had been any 
doubt on the subject, that his mind has not been turning in 
the direction of another experiment in government operation 
as a possible solution when he said: “If we can have it 
understood that Congress has no sanction for government 
ownership, that Congress does not levy taxes upon the people 
to cover deficits in a service which should be self-sustaining, 
there will be an avowed foundation on which to build.” He 
had previously referred to “government operation in heed- 
lessness of cost’ in referring. to the period when railway 
deficits were being covered by taxation and in his reference 
to the merchant marine he had urged ‘‘government encour- 
agement, not government operation.” 

He made clear, however, his opinion that freight carrying 
charges are too high—he did not mention passenger rates 
specifically—but he referred to the low tide of business as a 
cause of the present difficult transportation situation rather 
than as an effect, as so many have preferred to consider it. 

The part of President Harding’s address relating to rail- 
roads read as follows: 

The great interest of both the producer and consumer—indeed, 
all our industrial and commercial life, from agriculture to finance 

in the problems of transportation will find its reflex in your 
concern to aid re-establishment, to restore efficiency, and bring 
transportation cost into a helpful relationship rather than con- 
tinue it as a hindrance to resumed activities. 

It is little to be wondered that ill-considered legislation, the war 
strain, government operation in heedlessness of cost, and the con- 
flicting programs, or the lack of them, for restoration have 
brought about a most difficult situation, made doubly difficult by 
the low tide of business. All are so intimately related that no 
improvement will be permanent until the railways are operated 
efficiently at a cost within that which the traffic can bear. 

_ If we can have it understood that Congress has no sanction 
for government ownership, that Congress does not levy taxes 
upon the people to cover deficits in a service which should be 


self-sustaining, there will be an avowed foundation on which to 
rebuild. 

reight-carrying charges have mounted higher and higher until 
commerce is halted and production discouraged. Railway rates 
and costs of operation must be reduced. 

Congress may well investigate and let the public understand 
wherein our system and the federal regulations are lacking in 
helpfulness. or hindering in restrictions. The remaining obsta- 
cles which are the heritance of capitalistic exploitations must be 
removed, and labor must join management in understanding that 
the public which pays is the public to be served, and simple 


justice is the right and will continue to be the right of all the 
people. 


President Continues Conferences 
No suggestion was made that any plan of action which 
has been urged upon the President during his recent confer- 
ences on the railroad situation has yet commended itself to 
him and there was no indication as to whether he has more 


faith than some others have as to the willingness or ability 
of the Railroad Labor Board to function in time and in the 
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right way to help remedy the situation or as to whether he 
has in mind some plan not yet matured which he proposes 
to discuss later. He has consulted with the chairmen of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and the Railroad Labor 
Board and with representatives of the labor organizations 
and of the bondholders but he was to begin his discussion 
with the representatives of the managerial chiefs of the roads 
on Wednesday with T. DeWitt Cuyler, chairman of the 
Association of Railway Executives. 

President Harding has continued his conferences with labor 
leaders on the railroad situation and in addition to those 
previously mentioned, he conferred on April 6 with W. L. 
McMenimen, deputy president of the Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen, and on April 9 with L. E. Sheppard, presi- 
dent of the Order of Railway Conductors. He had previously 
talked with B. M. Jewell, representing the organizations 
affiliated with the American Federation of Labor, a with 
W. S. Stone, representing the engineers, and W. Carter, 
representing the firemen. It is understood that tee heads of 
the train service brotherhoods advocated the plan they had 
previously discussed with the railroad executives, for re- 
gional agreements and regional boards of adjustment, which 
was referred by the Association of Railway Executives to the 
railroads in the various districts. 


Security Owners Representatives 
Confer With President 


Darwin P. Kingsley, president of the New York Life 
Insurance Company, and S. Davies Warfield, president of 
the National Association of Owners of Railroad Securities, 
conferred with the President on April 8 as members of the 
executive committee of the association. They were also mem- 
bers of the special committee that conferred with the heads 
of the train service brotherhoods and other organizations at 
New York on April 4 and they urged upon the President 
the plan that has been advocated by the “big four” brother- 
hoods for a discussion of the wage questions by bi-partisan 
regional boards. This differs from the plan proposed by Mr. 
Jewell and his associates, who have urged the President to 
call a conference of the railroad executives and of the labor 
leaders for the purpose of discussing a national adjustment. 
Mr. Warfield and Mr. Kingsley, however, insisted that wage 
adjustment is only part of the problem and called attention 
to the Warfield plan put forward by the association as a 
means of effecting other economies. After the conference a 
memorandum left with the President by Messrs. Warfield 
and Kingsley was made public, as follows: 

In your intensive study of the railroad problem we respect- 
fully direct your attention to these facts: 

You are aware that for the months of January and February— 
and a similar result is forecasted for March—the railroads of 
the country, as a whole, are not earning, by many millions, suf- 
ficient to pay the interest on their bonds and other outstanding 
debt. 

This condition cannot continue without numerous receiverships 
with far-reaching effect. The resulting reorganizations would 
cause great loss not alone to owners of railroad securities but 
in other values. The alternative of a legislative suspension of 
legal proceedings through a national railroad moratorium or 
of temporary relief through large additional government loans, 
are necessities to be avoided if humanly possible. Further sus- 
pension of earning power is fatal. 

The situation is of peculiar concern to the investment institu- 
tions of the country, its savings banks and life insurance com- 
panies particularly. Many millions of people are dependent upon 
the current payment of interest on the railroad securities owned 
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by them. 
the bonds of a great number of railroads would materially lessen 
the ability of these institutions to meet their requirements. 

If this emergency continues much longer, the bonds must be 
drawn actively into the situation; and bondholders’ protective 
committees will become necessary for the protection of the various 
classes of securities affected by the conflicting equities of re- 


A prolonged suspension of the payment of interest on 


ceiverships or suspended payments. This will add to already 
greatly disturbed conditions. 
Representatives of the railway executives’ association ascribe 


the trouble to wages and working conditions; representatives of 
the employees insist that the fault lies largely with inefficient 
railway operation. 

The suggestion is heard that railway managements if left alone 
will produce results—meaning reduction in wages sufficient to 
enable the roads to meet their obligations, 

There has been unnecessary delay, friction, and a sacrifice of 
the merits of the question to controversies over procedure. There 
is lack of co-ordination between railway managements and the 
employees. Policies have been adopted, reversed, rescinded and 
new policies started through the same process. 

The National Association of Owners of Railroad Securities 
represents in its membership nearly $12,000,000,000 of railroad 
securities, largely bonds. It is the means through which the se- 
curity owners, as a body, are collectively heard. In the present 
crisis we could not stand by and await the inevitable result with- 
out an endeavor to ascertain at first hands the causes for the 
existing conditions before urging intervention upon your Admin- 
istration which alone can secure immediate results. Since Sep- 
tember 1, 1920, the drift toward the present difficulty has been 
constant. and progressive. 

To ascertain if the results indicated can be avoided, the asso- 
ciation of security owners, through its executive committee, after 
reviewing the contentions of representatives of the railway ex- 
ecutives’ association and the general procedure advocated, named 
a special committee to confer with those who represent large 
numbers of railroad employees. One of the principal impedi- 
ments to a settlement is the lack of proper understanding between 
the roads and those who work upon them. There has been 
wholly unnecessary delay and uncertainty as to procedure, with 
lack of appreciation of the real questions in controversy. We 
believed our known attitude toward intensive economies in rail- 
road operation would guarantee to those we were to meet the 
sincerity of our approach. 

The conference has been held. It covered a wide ground and 
the conclusions of the committee representing the security owners 
are that a solution can be found and a just settlement arrived 
at. We suggest that properly called meetings between the men 
and those representing the railroads be held, under the auspices, 
if you think proper, of the existing governmental agencies—the 
labor board and the commission. Perhaps these bodies will co- 
ordinate their efforts, in some degree, in this emergency. 

We are on record that wage adjustment is only part of the 
problem. That this should be attained under circumstances carry- 
ing assurance to railway workers that whatever may be fairly 
brought about is reasonable and just. This was one of the rea- 
sons for presenting our statement to Senator Cummins on March 
21, in advance of his proposed investigation. 

It occurs to us that it is not an unreasonable position on the 
part of those representing the men that deficiencies in revenue 
should not be met by wage reductions alone unaccompanied by 
evidences of the definite intention to bring about obligatory gen- 
eral economies. 

The association of security owners is now preparing the data 
for suggestions of economies to be laid before the committee of 
the Senate which will review existing railway conditions. We 
believe that fundamental economies can be effected. We feel 
that in justice to the shipper and railway labor, they must be 
inaugurated. We have stood definitely committed to that pro- 
gram since January, 1919. This however takes time. That pro- 
gram cannot become finally effective without the co-operation of 
the necessary governmental agencies, including Congress. 

We believe that affirmative action on the part of the adminis- 
tration in calling upon the managements and the employees to 
discuss and settle differences that are not composed on the indi- 
vidual roads will be effective. A multiplicity of trials before 
the labor board will not accomplish the result in time to avoid 
major damage. 

If assured that your administration will urge an adequate pro- 
gram of economies, accompanied by legislation to that end, we 
believe that in the cases in which an agreement cannot be reached 
with an individual rajlroad management, that the employees 
would enter into immediate discussion of their differences by 
regional hoards, equally divided, formed by each of the four 
groups of railways as now arranged by the commission for 
ratemaking purposes. Procedure of this character is encouraged 
and contemplated by the Esch-Cummins act. It would avoid 
endless hearings and clogging of the dockets of the labor board, 
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which means perhaps fatal delay. Your intervention, Mr. Presi 
dent, along the lines suggested can put an end to the impossible 
conditions that now exist and:which threaten the financial struc- 
ures of the railroads with serious consequences. 

Thomas DeWitt Cuyler, chairman of the Association of 
Railway Executives, with Alfred P. Thom, general counsel 
of the association, called upon the President on Wednesday 
by appointment for the purpose of handing in the six names 
from which the President, as provided in the transportation 
act, will select one for appointment to fill the vacancy in the 
management group on the Labor Board, which will occur on 
April 15, and also to discuss with the President the general 
railroad situation. 

After the conference Mr. Cuyler stated that he, of course, 
could not repeat what had occurred in the interview as it was 
manifestly proper that the President should not be quoted 
and should himself determine whether any and what state- 
ment should be issued; but that the President had discussed 
the railroad situation quite fully and had shown a complete 
grasp of the problem, to which he had evidently been giving 
most careful and earnest consideration. The President 
listened with interest to all the views which were presented, 
which necessarily covered the entire railroad situation, in- 
cluding revenues and expenses, wages and working condi- 
tions, and other matters vitally affecting the railroads and 
the public. ; 

A group of employees’ organizations has nominated J. J. 
Forrester for re-appointment to the Labor Board. 


Banker Urges Regional Boards 


The attention of President Harding has been called to the 
concern felt by the savings banks because ‘“‘the railroads as 
a whole are not even making their bond interest,” in a letter 
addressed to him by G. E. Brock, president of the National 
Conference of Mutual Savings Banks and president of the 
Home Savings Bank of Boston. This letter was made public 
on April 11. It is further stated that “we have had altogether 
too much red tape in procedure before the Labor Board” and 
that the attitude of the “representatives of a great number 
of railroad employees” is fair and shows “a desire of com- 
promise.” Mr. Brock closed his letter with a statement to the 
effect that “regional discussion between railroad officials and 
representatives of the employees will solve this problem.” 

The letter follows: 


The railroads as a whole are not making their bond interest, s: 
we savings bank people are much concerned. A great many of the 
workers on the railroads are depositors in savings banks and many 
millions of them have what are known as industrial policies of 
insurance on their lives. We believe they realize that what 
adversely affects railroads must adversely affect them. This 
is apart from the pay they receive from the railroad. 

I have no sympathy for those who have in their keeping the 
billions of securities belonging to the people we represent who 
do not interest themselves in a crisis like the present to the 
extent of knowing from first hand what is going on and what 
the trouble is. We have had altogether too much red tape in 
We now need co-operative 
suggestion and action. 

The attitude of those we met who represented great numbers 
of railroad employees was fair and showed a desire of compro- 
mise and the distinct wish to prevent a catastrophe in the rail- 
road world. 

I was glad to see that Mr. Warfield wrote you and presented 
to vou the views of those of us who are active in the situation 
in representing our institutions with their great investment and 
that something constructive was suggested by these two gentle- 
men to you, to which I trust you will give great consideration. 

‘Regional discussion beween railroad officials and representatives 
of the employees will solve this problem. For it will lead t 
regional boards created by the four groups of railroads which 
have now been formed by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
This proposition is a fair one. Such regional boards would not 
be used until after the railroad manager of each road sees the 
road employees. It would secure prompt action and enable dis- 
puted points to be promptly taken up. Those not settled shall 
then go to the Labor Board at Chicago. 














RESUME OF THE practice of representative railroads 
A shows that the use of the transition, easement, spiral 

or taper curves, as they are variously called, is now 
almost universal for main line railways. ‘This is in direct 
contrast to the conditions 25 years ago when the prevailing 
differences as to the advisability of providing any form of 
easements gave rise to frequent controversies. From a study 
of the present attitude toward this matter, it would seem 
that the intervening years, during which the subject received 
decreasing attention in technical papers or articles, have wit- 
nessed a general acceptance of an accurately located taper, 
founded on more or less rigid mathematics, as the only satis- 
factory means of accomplishing the transition from a tangent 
with the rails on the same level to a circular curve properly 
superelevated. 

The present virtual unanimity of opinion in favor of ease- 
ment curves has been brought out in a questionnaire recently 
addressed to the larger railways of the United States and 
Canada to which replies were received from 39 systems, cov- 
ering an aggregate mileage of 190,000 miles of line. It is 
entirely possible that this general acceptance of the easement 
curve as a necessary feature of railway alinement accounts 
for the scant attention which this subject has received in 
recent years, either in pages of the technical journals or by 
engineering societies. 

An insight into the attitude of railway men a quarter of a 
century ago is obtained from an article in the Railroad 
Gazette of May 24, 1895, where Walter Loring Webb pre- 
sented a summary of replies which he received from 18 
leading railroads in answer to a questionnaire he addressed 
to them on this same subject. Other contributions and edi- 
torial comments appearing in the same volume of that 
periodical showed that this subject was then one of live con- 
sideration. Estimates based on information available at that 
time indicated that only about twenty-five per cent of the 
railroad curvature of the country had been provided with 
easements. 

Believing that a knowledge of the present practices with 
respect to this particular feature of railroad engineering 
would be of interest and value to railway engineers and 
maintenance of way officers, the president of one of the 
eastern railroads, who in former days took an active part in 
the introduction of transition curves, suggested to the Rail- 
way Age that this subject presented a fertile field for in- 
vestigation. In pursuance of this idea the following ques- 


tionnaire was addressed to the chief engineers of forty-two 
railroads in this country and in Canada, replies to which 
were received from thirty-nine of the railroads which were 


addressed. 
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Questionnaire Regarding the Use of Easement Curves 

To what extent do you employ easement curves? 

What type of easement curve do you employ? 

Do you use easement curves for all degrees of curve, or do you 
restrict their use to curves of a certain degree or sharper and if 
so, what degree? 

Is the length of easement curve based upon the train speed as 
well as the degree of curve and if so, how? 

Is the easement curve established by your engineer corps or by 
the supervisors? 

Is the use of the offset method or the method by deflections 
given preference? 

Do you employ the string method of establishing easement 
curves in existing tracks? 

Are the limiting points of the easement curves defined on the 
ground by permanent markers and do these carry the date as to 
full elevation and rate of run-off? 


Are easements introduced at the time a new line is constructed 
or subsequently ? 

The replies have been tabulated in the large chart in as 
near the form in which they were received as was possible. 
Practice as regards matters of this kind is not subject to 
abrupt modification. Consequently, we find that the replies 
received from three officers of the Canadian National reflect 
the individual practices of the several lines absorbed in this 
system. Similarly, it has been found desirable to tabulate the 
replies received from the four regions of the Pennsylvania 
system so as to show the practices as they have prevailed 
on the lines east and west of Pittsburgh. 


Use of Spirals Almost Universal 


By far the most pertinent fact disclosed by this chart is 
that all the roads reporting except one, the Chicago & North 
Western, make some use of transition curves. On one other 
road the use is characterized as “limited,” this being the 
Pere Marquette, a road with a relatively high proportion of 
light traffic branch lines. The extent of the use of spirals, as 
reported by the 38 lines which use them, is somewhat varied, 
but in general it may be said that they are used on main- 
line, high-speed tracks in nearly all cases. The classification 
of these lines as tabulated is as follows: On all lines, 4; 
on practically all lines, 9; on main lines and important 
branches, 2; on main lines, 7; on high speed tracks, 6; 
“limited use,” 1; replies indefinite, 9. 

Another field for variation in usage relates to the minimum 
degree of curvature for which it is deemed necessary to pro- 
vide easements. The replies to this question are classified as 
follows: On all curves of 1 deg. or over, 11; curves of 1 
deg. 30 min. or over, 1; curves of 1 deg. 45 min. or over, 1; 
curves of 2 deg. or over, 11. The replies received from six 
roads indicated a more elaborate classification. Thus, the 
Canadian Pacific spirals all curves of 2 deg. or over on main 
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lines, but only curves of 4 deg. and over on branch lines. 
lines of the Pennsyivania System west of Pittsburgh, all 


On 


curves of 2 deg. or over are spiraled, but on lines carrying 
trains at speeds in excess of 40 miles per hour, the minimum 


limit of curvature is reduced to 0 deg. 45 min. 
the faster the speed the greater the refinement necessary in 
However, a study of the table does not show that 
the roads handling a larger proportion of high speed traffic 


easements. 


Obviously, 


See 
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Many Forms of Spirals in Use 








are given to providing spirals for flatter curves than roads 
with slower trains. 


The spiral dates back to early days in railway building. 





Rankine made references to it. 
simple approximations. 
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edition of his “Railroad Spiral’’—‘‘to reduce the well known 
theory of the cubic parabola or multiform compound curve 
to a practical and convenient form.” Since then a multitude 
of variations have been developed and put to use on the dif- 
ferent roads. 

In 1911 the American Railway Engineering Association 
adopted for inclusion in its manual of recommended practice 
an easement curve devised by J. B. Jenkins, valuation engi- 
neer of the Baltimore & Ohio, which is known as the 10- 
‘chord spiral, but from the results of this investigation it 
would appear that this effort of the association to effect uni- 
formity of practice has not been as successful as has been 
the case with some of the other standards published in the 
manual. Only two roads report the use of this particular 
form of spiral; of the other replies, 11 name the Talbot 
spiral; eight favor the Searles transition curve and 11 use 
the rather general term “cubic parabola.” Three replies do 
not indicate a preference for any particular type of curve 
while the others report a variety of easement so that, in all, 
curves with 12 different names are mentioned. 

This variety may be explained in part by the fact that the 
true cubic parabola is a matter of intricate mathematics, 
approximations of which are to be had in a variety that af- 
fords a most fertile field of operation for the mathematician. 
Without doubt the 10-chord spiral of the American Railway 
Engineering Association has not received as wide a use as is 
warranted by the merits of this particular form of transition 
curve. Failure to apply it must, therefore, be ascribed to 
other causes. For instance, it may be suggested that the 
presentation of this transition curve in the manual is not 
as attractive nor in as detailed a form as the characteristic 
sxpositions of easement curves commonly appearing in the 
handbooks of field engineering. 

As the railroad taper is of necessity a matter of more or 
less intricate mathematics, it is not surprising that the replies 
from all roads favor the employment of engineers for the ap- 
plication of the tapers to the alinement. In noting that the 
answer of the Pennsylvania System, eastern lines, contains 
the word “supervisors,” it should be recalled that on that road 
the supervisor is an engineer in nearly all cases. In the 
same connection it is of interest to note that under Method 
of Application, 28 of the roads favor the method of deflec- 
tions, four the method of off-sets, two express no preference, 
while four give indefinite replies. On this point, William 
Hood, chief engineer of the Southern Pacific, states that 
careful work by the off-set method requires more time than 
the deflection method. 

The question as to the use of the string method of lining 
spiral curves received only one unqualified affirmative reply 
and that from the Pennsylvania System, eastern lines. This 
method is not used at all on 25 roads, it is used only occa- 
sionally on five and it has supplemental or emergency use on 
four. Since the replies to the questionnaire were in nearly 
all cases received from the chief engineers of the railroads, 
it is entirely possible that “unofficial” use of the string 
method may be more extensive than these replies would 
indicate. 


How the Length of Spirals Is Determined 


Another important matter in the discussion of spirals is 
the determination of the length, which involves a number 
of considerations, among which the most important is the 
distance required for an easy run-off of the superelevation. 
On new location in easy country, there is no limit on the 
length to which the easements may be extended. In difficult 
country a long spiral introduces complications as will be ex- 
plained later. There are also limitations on the lengths of 
spirals when they are being introduced on old lines, since 


long spirals increase the difficulty of fitting the curve to the 
old roadbed. 
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Broadly speaking, this problem involves the inter-relation 
of curvature, speed and superelevation which are not prop- 
erly a part of this discussion. Consequently, the question 
concerning this matter in the questionnaire was stated simply 
as: “Is the length of the easement curve based upon the train 
speed as well as the degree of curve and if so, how?” 
Answers to this question showed that 25 railroads consider 
speed as well as degree of curve, while 9 determine the length 
of the easement from the curvature alone. Five replies were 
indefinite as to this question or reported varying practices. 
On three roads the length of the spiral is determined di- 
rectly from the speed and curvature through the formula 
L = K V E, where L is the length of the spiral curve in 
feet, K is a constant, V is the velocity of the train in miles 
per hour and E is the superelevation of the curve in inches. 
The constant K was given in two cases as 1.0 and in one 
case as 1%. 

On a number of roads the length of the spiral is made 
directly proportional to the elevation of the circular curve, 
the rules to this end calling for 40 ft. to 66 ft. of transition 
curve to each inch of superelevation. For convenience these 
rules are commonly expressed as % in. or 5 in. for each 30 
or 33-ft. rail length. 

That the length of the spiral has an important bearing on 
railway location in difficult country is brought out very 
emphatically in a statement by Mr. Hood of the Southern 
Pacific which accompanied his reply to the questionnaire. 
This is as follows: 

“The usefulness of the taper depends on the general maxi- 
mum running speed of the trains in the several localities, 
and where speed restrictions result in slow speeds, as for 
instance either up or down steep mountain grades, the taper 
is not needed to a very great extent, and in such localities 
a very short taper is justifiable if its use will result in an 
appreciable saving over the cost of construction required by 
a longer taper. 

“It is evident that when a train is once on the main curve, 
the taper has no further effect and it is no more appropriate 
to run too fast, for instance, on a tapered eight-degree curve 
than on an eight-degree curve that is not tapered. On 
valley lines, a taper beginning with 30 ft. of a 15-min. 
curve provides adequate easement for the use of the fastest 
trains. On a mountain side and similar lines with steep 
grades and moderate grades, a taper beginning with a 2-deg. 
30-min. curve is found to give excellent results, and its use 
is entirely justified where a flatter (and longer) taper would 
involve increased cost of construction. 

“Too flat a taper and too long a reversing tangent in- 
creases the cost of construction in a mountain country with 
steep transverse slopes, or in a confined river gorge where 
flood water is dangerous and the mountain sides are steep, 
to an extent not always fully appreciated. The effect of the 
taper and reversing tangent in increasing the cost of con- 
struction is indicated by the amount that the resulting dis- 
tance, in a direct line between the centers of the correspond- 
ing main curves, is in excess of the sum of the main curve 
radii, the difference of these distances indicating the addi- 
tional horizontal distance to be disposed of in excess of that 
involved in the case of reversed curves without tapers and 
without reversing tangents between them. 

“The greatest effect of this sort results from the use of 
flatter tapers, indicating that more benefit is to be derived 
with the same expenditure in construction from the use of 
longer reversing tangents than from the flatter tapers. A 
reversing tangent 180-ft. long provides amply for the longest 
engine and tender now in use, including a suitable length at 
each end of the reversing tangent for handling the elevation 
of the track for the first 30 ft. of the taper curve. 

“To illustrate this, take the case of two six-degree curves 
with tapers commencing with 30 ft. of one-degree curve and 
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These curves will have 
their centers separated by a distance 21.7 ft. greater than 


with 120 ft. of reversing tangent. 


the sum of their radii. Two six-degree curves with tapers 
commencing with 30 ft. of 30-min. curve and with 120 ft. of 
reversing tangent will have their centers separated by a 
distance of 63.1 ft. in excess of the sum of their radii. Thus 
in the latter case it is necessary to dispose of an additional 
horizontal distance of 41.4 ft. in excess of that in the first 
case and this 41.4 ft. might result in prohibitive or at least 
in extravagant cost of construction. ‘This indicates the need 
of conservatism in deciding on the financially appropriate 
taper curve rate.” 


Spirals Are Inserted During Construction 


It is clear from the replies received that the use of spirals 
has extended over a considerable period of years and that 
since their adoption the easements are being applied to the 
alinement at the time of construction in nearly all cases. 
The work of applying the easement to the lines built previous 
to the adoption of the casement curve has, of course, been 
carried out as opportunity afforded or as the increase in the 
traffic or the importance of the line demanded. Thus, the 
Canadian Northern reports that these easements are being in- 
troduced on old lines at times of re-ballasting, while other 
roads report that this is done during extensive reconstruction 
work. The replies with regard to this feature of the question- 
naire are summarized as follows: On 32 roads the spirals 
are introduced at the time of reconstruction; on three they 
are applied subsequently; on one road they are introduced 
at the time that the track is laid and being lined; on another 
they are laid out just before ballasting. One road reports a 
varied practice. 

No discussion of easement curves is complete without some 
consideration of the means provided for a permanent record 
of the spiral locations and of the information supplied to 
track forces for maintaining the alinement and supereleva- 
tion. It was for this reason that the questionnaire included 
the question “Are the limiting points of the easement curve 
defined on the ground by permanent markers and do each 
carry the data as to the full elevation and rate of run-off?” 
To this question 12 roads replied that such permanent mark- 
ers were provided with complete data; 11 stated that markers 
were provided without any data; 3 reported the use of stakes; 
while 10 roads replied that no markers were provided; one 
road reported a variable practice while another stated that 
the location of the spirals was carefully referenced and 
recorded. 


Chairman Clark Discusses 
the Rate Question 


Wasuincton. 1). C. 

HAIRMAN CLARK of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
C sion is making it increasingly clear where the Interstate 

Commerce Commission stands on the question of rate 
reductions which is so prominent just now. He has stated 
it in letters to senators who have written to him voicing the 
complaints of constituents against high rates. He stated it 
in his speech before the Railway Business Association on 
March 31, and it was stated in the letter to the heads of the 
railway traffic committees regarding proposed reductions in 
grain rates, which the commission’s director of traffic wrote 
under his instructions and which was made public last week. 
Mr. Clark stated again in a letter to Senator Shortridge of 
California, dated April 6, that “it is difficult to see how the 
railroads could be urged to reduce their rates” and that if 


shippers are experiencing difficulties their plight cannot well 
be much worse than that of the railroads. 


It is believed that 
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with all these expressions it should not be difficult to guess 
what he told the President at their conference on March 31 
Mr. Clark also shows some skepticism as to the merit of 
numerous complaints that the rates themselves are the prin--: 
cipal cause of the trouble. The letter to Senator Shortridg 
was in reply to one from the senator on behalf of shippers 
of California fruits and vegetables urging a conference or : 
hearing at Los Angeles on the subject of freight rates. 
Chairman Clark said: 


The request grows out of the fact that we recently arrang 
to have our director of traffic hold an informal conference with 
representatives of the fruit and vegetable industry and of th 
railroads at Dallas, Texas. The purpose of the hearing was t 
have a full exchange of ideas, to give the shippers opportunit 
to present the difficulties which they encounter, and to have th 
railroad representatives consider carefully whether or not coi 
ditions were such as to justify a reduction in the freight rates o1 
these commodities. We sent notices of the hearing to railroads 
and interested shippers in various sections of the south and 
southwest, including California. The Los Angeles people re 
quested that a hearing be had at Los Angeles following the co 
ference at Dallas, but it was not practicable to comply with that 
request. 

\We have had numerous communications from California it 
terests on this subject, and, as I said over the ‘phone, the questio 
is under negotiation between the representatives of the railroads 
and representatives of the Citrus League. This league, as w: 
understand, represents more than 90 per cent of the citrus ship 
ments. I do not know what conclusions will be reached in the 
negotiations that are now progressing. 

We have no authority to require the railroads to reduce rates 
except after a full hearing at which the propriety of the reduction 
is demonstrated. We would be obliged to find that the existing 
rates are unreasonable. 

The freight rates are on a very high level. No one would lx 
more pleased than we if conditions would permit general ri 
ductions therein. It is, however, difficult to see how the railroads 
could be urged to reduce their rates, when, as shown by thx 
official reports, they are as a whole earning scarcely more that 
their operating expenses and taxes. It is obvious that the present 
condition can not long continue without bringing widespread 
hankruptcy to the roads. More than 90 cents of every dollar 
they earn is spent in the operating cost of earning it. Less than 10 
cents of each dollar is left with which to pay taxes, interest and 
return on investinent. Sixty cents out of each dollar earned 
are paid out in wages, and on some roads this runs as high as 64 
cents. 

At the time the increas¢d rates were inaugurated in August last 
it was recognized that some readjustments would he necessary 
Many readjustments have been made. In some instances in 
vestigation has demonstrated that some reduction in the rates 
would move a substantial volume of traffic, with some profit, which 
would not move under the then existing rates. Under those cir- 
cumstances readjustments have been made and are under con 
sideration. We have tried to be helpful in such negotiations and 
that was the purpose of the conference at Dallas. That con 
ference, however, does not seem to promise any readjustment of 
the rates on fruits and vegetables. The railroad representative 
have, so far at least, taken the view that the reduction would not 
increase the volume of movement and that in view of the financial! 
conditions, to which I have referred, the roads cannot afford t 
reduce the rates. 

We had some vigorous representations from interests in 
ida that the rates were stifling the movement of fruits 
vegetables from Florida; but upon investigation and ascertainment 
of all the facts it developed that the movement of fruits and v‘ 
etables for the period of November 1, 1920, to March 1, 1921, 
exceeded by several hundred cars the movement during the sam 
period of 1919-1920. 

We are in no wise insensible to the difficulties which shipper 
generally are experiencing, but, as I have said, the plight of t! 
shippers can not well be much worse than that of the railroads 
In many instances inquiry into a situation demonstrates that it i 
not high freight rates that is preventing the sale of goods at 
the prices that must be paid. We are passing through a period of 
readjustment following the convulsions of the war, and many 
hardships exist which are the result of the world-wide economic 
forces which it is hoped will progressively adjust themselves with 
steadily improving conditions. 

It is not pleasant to have to write in this tone, and I do 
want to be understood as pessimistic. I believe that the situation 
is clearing and will gradually clear, and that readjustment of th¢ 
operating expenses of the railroads will produce a much brighter 
outlook and make it possible to effect more readjustments of 
rates with consequent benefit to commerce and industry generally 


ya 
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National Agreements Case Decision to Come Soon 


Twenty Rules Called Just and Reasonable—Employees . 
Continue Testimony in Support of Rules 


and certain of their employees regarding perpetuation 

of the National Agreements has been practically com- 
pleted by the Labor Board. This decision, offered by a 
member of the public group, adopts as just and reasonable 
about 20 principles regarding working conditions of railway 
employees. The negotiation of these principles into agree- 
ments is remanded to the individual carriers and their own 
employees. This briefly summarizes the action which the 
Board will take in this dispute within a few days. The effect 
of this action cannot be foretold at this time, inasmuch as the 
employees are still engaged in presenting rebuttal evidence 
to the Board. It is probable, however, that the employees’ 
representatives will fight for their opportunity to complete 
the presentation and oppose the rendering of a decision until 
this presentation is ended. 


\ DECISION IN THE controversy between the railroads 


The Week’s Developments 


Developments during the past week in the hearings be- 
fore the Railroad Labor Board on the employees’ demands 
for continuation of their national agreements have been 
colorless. The presentation of testimony on behalf of 
the employees continued in the form of (1) a rebuttal 
by B. M. Jewell, president of the Railway Employees De- 
partment of the American Federation of Labor and spokes- 
man for the labor organizations; (2) exhibits by W. Jett 
Lauck, consulting economist for the unions, and (3) the 
cross examination of Frank McManamy, formerly assistant 
director, mechanical department, division of operation, 
United States Railroad Administration. Mr. Jewell’s open- 
ing statements in rebuttal and the beginning of Mr. Mc- 
Manamy’s examination were described in the Railway Age of 
April 8 (page 899). The list of questions submitted by Mr. 
Jewell to Mr. McManamy as a guide for his testimony in 
defense of the shop crafts’ agreement, took the latter four 
days to answer due partially to the frequent interrogation ot 
the witness by W. L. Park, a representative of the carriers 
on the Board. 

The questions presented by the labor leaders and upon 
which Mr. McManamy based his testimony were intended 
to establish facts: (1) opposing the “charge that the Rail- 
road Administration was ill-advised in negotiating national 
agreements, also that the director general was coerced by 
actual physical fear into making the agreement;” (2) op- 
posing the charge that shop crafts’ agreement has resulted in 
a great decrease in the efficiency of the individual employee 
working under the agreement and in the destruction of the 
morale of shop forces; (3) opposing the charge that national 
agreements prevent the carriers from conducting the trans- 
portation industry economically; (4) opposing the claim 
that national agreement rules are impossible of fair inter- 
pretation for all parts of the country and that the decisions 
of adjustment boards have made it possible for employees to 
extract a maximum of money from the railroads; and (5) 
opposing the carriers’ assertion that the restoration of effi- 
ciency in railroad shops is largely dependent upon the restora- 
tion of piece work. The outline included approximately 60 
questions, all directed at bringing out relevant facts. 

Before entering upon his testimony, Mr. McManamy said: 
“In testifving before this board the director general desires 
that I make it clear that this is not the testimony of the 
present railroad administration; it is the testimony of my- 
self, as an individual, based on the experience which I had 


with the railroad administration during the period of active- 
federal control.” 

Mr. McManamy’s reply to the first question in general 
characterized all of his testimony during the four days he 
was on the witness stand. The question was: “What led 
the railroad administration to negotiate a national agreement 
with the shop crafts?” The answer was: “In general the 
national agreement was negotiated with the shop crafts be- 
cause it was believed that it would promote efficiency and 
economy in shop operation, remove much of the unrest which 
at that time prevailed among the railroad shop employees, 
reduce the labor turnover at the various shops, prevent the 
practice on the roads which had favorable agreements and 
favorable rates sending men—usually some member of a 
labor organization—to other roads to solicit employees to 
come to work for them because of the more favorable rates 
and better working conditions. This I believe was an unnec- 
essary expense and affected the efficiency of shop operation 
and in a measure stirred up discontent among the employees.” 

In answering the remaining. questions, Mr. McManamy 
frequently reverted to this statement and stated that the 
placing in effect of the shop crafts’ agreement resulted in 
accomplishing all of these purposes. 

His testimony throughout was in favor of the continuation 
of the national agreement and supported at every turn the 
case which the employees’ representatives are attempting to 
build up in support of their demands. 

During the intervals of each day when Mr. McManamy 
was not on the witness stand, Mr. Jewell continued the pre- 
sentation of his direct rebuttal in support of his demand for 
continuation of the shop crafts’ agreement, taking up first, 
the scope of this agreement and citing various decisions by 
Railway Board of Adjustment No. 2, to support his con- 
tention that the workers covered by this agreement have not 
been improperly classified under its rules and the inter- 
pretations thereto. 


Mr. McManamy’s Examination 


After Mr. McManamy had completed his response to the 
questions submitted by the labor leaders he was cross-ex- 
amined -by James M. Sheean, counsel for the Conference 
Committee of Managers, which is presenting the railroad’s 
case. A large portion of this cross-examination dealt with 
Mr. McManamy’s statements regarding the comparative effi- 
ciency and economy obtained under piece work pay as com- 
pared with the hourly system of pay. Mr. Sheean by his 
examination analyzed the import of the data on this subject 
presented to the Board by Mr. McManamy. The bases of 
the comparisons were attacked by Mr. Sheean, who main- 
tained that they were not just in that they did not take into 
consideration a large number of variables. 

Mr. Park and Mr. Sheean, in further questioning Mr. 
McManamy, developed the point that despite Mr. Mc- 
Manamy’s assertion that the existence of agreements has 
tended to alleviate unrest and restrain employees from strik- 
ing, many strikes occurred during 1919 on roads on which 
agreements were in effect. In support of this contention, Mr. 
Sheean submitted a list of roads upon which general or sys- 
tem strikes have taken place, and upon which agreements 
were in effect at the time of the strike. 

Following this, Mr. Sheean established by examination 
that the committee of four, which acted upon the question of 
National Agreements, after a disagreement between the com- 
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mittee representing the regional directors and the employees, 
was composed of men, none of whom had ever had mana- 
gerial responsibility and yet who represented the manage- 
ments in the final negotiation of the National Agreements. 

Mr. McManamy was then excused. 

On April 12 Mr. Jewell continued his direct rebuttal 
to the evidence placed before the Board on behalf of the 
carriers, taking up the Shop Crafts Agreement rule by rule 
and outlining the employees’ stand upon the application of 
each rule and upon the evidence submitted in opposition to 
its continuance. 

To establish the authenticity of a letter read to the Board 
by Frank P. Walsh, counsel for the labor organizations on 
March 22, and declared a fake by representatives of the car- 
riers, Mr. Jewell requested the Board on April 8 to summon 
five employees of the Pennsylvania who would be familiar 
with the contents of this letter if it had been written at the 
time and place indicated. ‘The character of this letter was 
outlined in the Railway Age of March 25 (page 807). The 
Board has not acted upon this request up to the present time, 
although it is generally conceded that these witnesses will 
be called inasmuch as the letter has been submitted to the 
Board and proof of its authenticity demanded by representa- 
tives of the carriers. I. W. Geer, general manager of the 
Pennsylvania, Southwestern Region, alleged author of the 
letter, has denied any knowledge of its existence. 


Wage Case Docketed 


The order of the Board docketing hearings on the request 
of various carriers for wage reductions, as briefly described 
in last week’s Railway Age, is as follows: 


Whereas, There are reasonable grounds to believe that a 
number of other carriers parties to Decision No. 2 are about 
to file application for decision on disputes as to what shall 
constitute just and reasonable wages; and 

Whereas, In the judgment of the Labor Board, it is desir- 
able that this Board hear at one time and decide in one de- 
cision, so far as may be possible, the question as to what 
may constitute just and reasonable wages for all classes of 
employees of carriers parties to Decision No. 2 as to whose 
wages there may be disputes. Therefore be it 

Resolved by the United States Railroad Labor Board, That 
9.30 a. m., Chicago time, Monday, April 18, 1921, be set as 
the date of hearing when this Board will hear the represen- 
tatives of the parties to disputes on the carriers named above 
and all other disputes filed and docketed prior to that time 
between carriers and employees of carriers parties to Deci- 
sion No. 2 if ready for presentation. 

Resolved, further, That the carriers will be allowed eight 
hours and the organization eight hours for oral presentation 
and argument. The carriers and organizations will arrange 
for representation accordingly. Evidence to any extent de- 
sired by either party may be submitted in writing, furnish- 
ing adverse party with copy thereof. All such written evi- 
dence must be submitted prior to April 20, 1921. 


No action has been taken as yet upon the controversy be- 
tween the St. Louis Southwestern and its employees, hear- 
ings on which were outlined in the Railway Age of April 8th 
(page 903). 


“Human Standards and Railroad Policy” 


The present industrial situation of paralysis is the result 
of a strike of organized capital against society, according to 
an exhibit on “Human Standards and Railroad Policy,” sub- 
mitted to the Board on April 14 by Mr. Lauck. 

“Capital, nationally and internationally organized and 
concentrated,” the exhibit declared, “takes the stand that the 
capital strike shall go on until labor comes to its knees and 
consents to sweeping reductions of wages and also consents 
to surrender its right to bargain collectively on a scale co- 
extensive with the organization of the employers.” 

The. summary of the exhibit stated in part: 

“The evidence presented in this exhibit, summarized, has 
the following purport: It shows that there is a capital com- 
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bine consisting of the major banks, the railroads and the 
industries controlling basic materials, and that this combine 
has and exercises a power over the economic destiny of th 
United States. It shows that this interrelated capital group 
deliberately ‘deflated the farmers’ and then undertook, by 
precipitating industrial stagnation, to ‘deflate labor.’ [i 
shows that within the same capitalist group lies the power 
to adjust or misadjust relative prices in a manner that will 
stimulate or suppress industrial activity. It points out that 
this focal capitalist group has deliberately maintained high 
prices of steel, coal, cement and other basic materials and 
that the railroads, financed by the same interests, have re 
fused to place the orders for plant maintenance, or even th 
orders necessary to prevent plant and equipment deteriora- 
tion. The consequence of the general constrictive policy) 
practiced by every branch of this capital combine has clamped 


‘a brake upon all industry and has precipitated the army of 


unemployment. 

“The exhibit surveys the costs of national unemployment 
and shows that the wastes due to unemployment represent, in 
terms of products unproduced, an amount of goods and 
services fully equal to one-half of the total wealth that is 
produced. 

“The exhibit shows that the greater factors in American 
industry, the railway equipment producers, the railway re- 
pair works, the steel interests, the coal, cement and other 
basic material producers—all are closely bound together by 
intercapital relations and interlocking directorates, and that 
the determination of their major policies centers in, and is 
controlled by a number of men scarcely larger than go to 
make up the administrative and executive staff of the gov- 
ernment of the United States.” | 

“The railway employees in their exhibit make no issue as 
to the propriety or the possible necessity of a centralized sys- 
tem of economic co-ordination and control in a highly indus- 
trialized and interdependent country like the United 
States,” Mr. Lauck said. ‘The point of the employees’ ex- 
hibit is its challenge of the misuse which the combine in this 
instance has made of its power. The employees call atten- 
tion to the national responsibility which the possession of 
such power entails and note that this responsibility in the 
case of the railway industry has been legislatively and judi- 
cially recognized and written into the federal laws of the 
United States, and the employees specifically point out that 
this responsibility has been and is being unscrupuously 
evaded. 

‘The railroads are pleading poverty. The banks are mak- 
ing unprecedented profits and declaring unprecedented divi- 
dends and the same applies to steel, coal, railway equipment 
and similarly situated concerns. The capital combine, in 
preparing to precipitate unemployment, adopted the policy 
that the railroads ‘should do it first.’ Railway improvement 
programs were deferred; railway maintenance was reduced 
below minimum legal requirement; a kink was put in the 
purchasing power of the American people and industry 
‘head on’ into stagnation. 

“In exhibiting the enormous profits that have been 
‘plowed under’ by the banks and basic industries, and in ex- 
posing the fact that the railways have been and are paying 
over 200 to 300 per cent excess profits to railway auxiliary 
supply concerns, the employees deny that there is any valid 
railway poverty necessitating retrenchment at the expense of 
the status of labor.” 

The exhibit, a printed document of 150 pages, outlines the 
opposing views of unemployment as they are interpreted by 
the employees’ organizations, the employees themselves pre- 
senting the subject in its purely sociological phases, while the 
managements are pictured as regarding it purely as a means 
for the forcible “deflation of labor.” The growth of unemploy- 
ment on the railroads since June, 1920, said to aggregate 
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300,000 men of which about one-third were employed in 
railroad shops, is sketched and specific cases of equipment 
conditions on a number of railroads are cited to substantiate 
the claim that the curtailments of shop forces during this 
period were not justified by any reduction in the volume of 
maintenance work actually awaiting attention. One instance 
is cited where overtime, following the lay-off of six machin- 
ists at Raton, N. M., on the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, 
is said to have accumulated during January, 1921, to an 
amount a few hours short of enough to have kept six ma- 
chinists and four helpers employed during the entire month. 
Several specific cases are cited on the Norfolk & Western and 
the Baltimore & Ohio where bad order cards are reported 
to have been removed by foremen from cars having serious 
defects and the cars allowed to run in trains. 

A large amount of evidence, in the form of copies of 
official correspondence and letters from railway employees, 
is presented to show that extensive contracts for repairs to 
equipment were in effect and in some cases have been ex- 
tended during this period of reduction of the shop and 
repair track forces of the railroads. In this respect the New 
York Central and its freight car repair contracts have been 
singled out for especially detailed treatment, and corres- 
pondence is quoted tending to show that a flow of equipment 
to meet the requirements of this road’s contract has at times 
been maintained with difficulty. 

The development of the Hornell Repair and Construction 
Company to take over the Erie shops at Hornell, N. Y., 
the Owen Construction Company to take a contract for 
maintenance of way work on’‘a portion of the Erie, and the 
Pheenix Transit Company to take over and operate the 
road’s New York harbor equipment, are cited as further evi- 
dence of the beginning of a new policy in which it is alleged 
the railroads intend to sub-contract as many of their func- 
tions as possible in order to remove these operations from 
the “protection afforded to railroad workers under the 
Transportation Act by the Railroad Labor Board” and “to 
utilize the resulting uncertainty of employment to worry the 
remaining railroad employees into accepting by ‘agreement’ 
lower standards of wages and living conditions.” ‘The evi- 
dence presented, however, shows that so far as the Hornell 
Repair and Construction Company is concerned, its em- 
ployees are working under the same conditions and rates 
of pay and have the same privileges as similar employees 
of the railroad. 

The recent establishment or extensive development of a 
number of other contract repair shops was referred to in this 
connection, some of which are as follows: 

The Buffalo Steel Car Corporation has been built up to 
handle the repair work for all roads running into Buffalo, 
N. Y. These include the Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh, 
the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, the Lehigh Valley, 
the Michigan Central, the New York, Chicago & St. Louis, 
the Pennsylvania, the Wabash, and the New York Central. 

The Manitowac Shipbuilding Company has been taken over 
by a new corporation which will operate it for the railroads. 
New buildings have been erected and tracks laid to handle 
both locomotive and car repair work. The new plant for 
railroad work probably represents $300,000 investment. 

The Boston banking firm of Hornblower & Weeks is pro- 
moting a deal whereby the weak Laconia Car Company will 
lease and operate under contract, the shops of the Bangor 
& Aroostook. 

The East St. Louis Locomotive and Car Company, cap- 
italized at about $5,000,000 has been created and has built a 
large plant in East St. Louis, Ill., to be given over exclu- 
sively to the repairing of locomotives and freight cars, serv- 
ing the 24 railroads that converge in St. Louis. It is ex- 
pected to start with 500 men and to increase its force to 2,000. 

Financial publications continue to talk of the fact that 
Baldwin Locomotive will take over the big shops of the 
Pennsylvania and handle the repairs of that system under 


contract. It is also rumored that the same company will 
take over the Baltimore & Ohio shops. 


The evidence presented in an attempt to show that the 
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railroads are using unemployment to 
in the form of statements of several 


subjugate their men is 
railroad employees, of 
a more or less hearsay character, to the general effect that the 
roads on which they were employed were “going to have 


piece work back if they had to lay off every man.” These 
statements were supplemented with newspaper comments on 
the labor situation and rumors which have appeared in the 
public press. 

In support of the assertion that the railroads could have 
kept all shopmen employed, the exhibit presents a large 
volume of data to substantiate the claim that “the total ex- 
cess cost of equipment repairs made under contract by outside 
concerns has been sufficient to pay all the shop employees 
laid off throughout the country for full time work,” the 
following statement is made: “Broadly speaking, the cost of 
locomotive repair work when done under contract by large 
equipment concerns costs the roads on an average four times 
as much as it would cost the roads to do similar work in 
their own shops. In other words, repair work which would 
under ordinary circumstances when done at the present time 
in railroad shops, cost from $4,000 to $5,000, tends when 
under contract with equipment concerns, to cost between $19,- 
000 and $20,000.” 

A table is presented in which are shown by railroads a 
total of 617 locomotives repaired in outside shops, for 413 of 
which, what are said to be the actual contract prices are given. 
These are compared with the cost of similar work done in 
railroad shops which are said to be Railroad Administration 
figures. 

The railroads are said to have contracted with outside 
concerns for the repair of at least 100,000 freight cars and 
on the basis of somewhat similar evidence the statement is 
made that “‘these outside repairs are costing the railroads all 
the way from $700 to $1,700 per car, and that this cost would 
average very nearly double the cost of similar work if per- 
formed by railroad mechanics in the railroad shops.” 

The second part of the exhibit is replete with charts show- 
ing the connection through directorships of the railroads, 
railroad equipment companies, coal companies and banks 
with the constant inference that these connections indicate a 
control of the basic industries by a financial group headed by 
J. P. Morgan & Co., New York. The “deflation of labor” 
referred to in the summary of the exhibit is attributed to 
this control. 

Throughout this portion of the exhibit references are made 
to the Railway Age and other trade publications, in many 
cases complete editorials and articles being reproduced as 
evidence in support of the employees’ contentions that this 
combine has created unemployment and stagnation in in- 
dustry as part of a gigantic plan. 

It will be noted that this evidence is exactly that which has 
already been ruled out by the Board on the grounds of irrele- 
vancy. Threats that nevertheless this material would be 
presented have been frequent during the course of the hear- 
ings, the employees’ representatives deviating from their 
plans only in presenting the evidence in the form of an 
exhibit instead of by cross examination. 

The exhibit abstracted in the New York Times of April 4 
and later in the Railway Age of April 8 (page 903) has not 
been presented to the Board so far but it is expected that this 
material, dealing with “the inadequacies of management,” 
will be offered as evidence early next week. 


THe TICKET SCALPING evil has been brought to the attention 
of the United States Treasury Department by the Railway Ticket 
Protective Bureau and internal revenue collectors have been 
notified to impose the provisions of the Revenue Act of 1918 
strictly upon those engaged in the business. The department has 
directed internal revenue collectors to secure the names and 


addresses of ticket scalpers and brokers from the bureau and to 
collect the regular 8 per cent tax on all amounts paid. 
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Hearing on Great Northern- 
Northern Pacific Joint Bonds 


Wasuincton, D. C. 
O OPPOSITION DEVELOPED at the hearing before the Inter- 
N state Commerce Commission at W ashington on April 
11 on the application of the Great Northern and the 
Northern Pacific for authority to issue $230,000,000 of joint 
15-year, 6% per cent convertible gold bonds, $33,000,000 of 
Northern Pacific 6 per cent bonds and $33,000,000 of Great 
Northern 7 per cent bonds, which with the stock of the Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy owned by the two roads is to be 
pledged as collateral for the joint bond issue. The new issue 
is to refund the $215,000,000 of joint 4 per cent bonds se- 
cured by the Burlington stock without the recent increase of 
$60,000,000 which came due on July 1. In addition to the 
witnesses for the railroad companies, Ralph Budd, president 
of Great Northern, and Howard Elliott, chairman of the 
Northern Pacific, a number of bankers were called to testify 
regarding details of the proposed bond issue, the reasons for 
adopting this form of financing and the probable terms of 
sale. C. W. Bunn, general counsel of the Northern Pacific, 
said that no contracts for the sale of the bonds had yet been 
made and none would be until the application had been ap- 
proved by the commission. ‘The commission would also be 
asked to approve the terms under which it would be proposed 
to make sales. 

George B. Whitney of J. P. Morgan & Co. said that the 
railroads, if the market for railroad bonds does not get worse, 
can probably realize from 90 to 91% on the sale of the joint 
bonds, which would make the cost approximately 7.45 per 
cent. This would realize about $210,000,000 and it would 
be necessary for the railroads to provide the additional 
amount in some other way. He thought they could probably 
be sold to the public at 9614 per cent. He was asked a num- 
ber of questions as to why it would be necessary to allow 5 
per cent for commissions and selling expenses and said that 
the purchasing syndicate would probably charge from ™% to 
1% per cent commission, while 314 to 41% per cent would be 
required by the distributors. He said that practically every 
bond dealer of the country would be called upon to assist in 
the distribution and he had a list of over 700. He said that 
even if the average sale of the bonds is $5,000 it would be 
necessary to call on 46,000 people and perhaps several calls 
would be required to effect the sales. He also described 
some of the expenses incident to handling such a large bond 
issue, which represents the largest piece of corporate finan- 
cing in the history of the railroads. He said that about $54,- 
000,000 of the joint bonds are held by insurance companies 
and trustees that are prohibited by law from buying bonds 
secured only by stock as collateral, but that these could con- 
vert the bonds at once into individual issues of the Great 
Northern or Northern Pacific. He said that it had been esti- 
mated that about $60,000,000 of the bonds could be ex- 
changed for the old bonds, but that this now appeared to be 
an overestimate. He said the plan of making the bonds con- 
vertible would increase their attractiveness to certain classes 
of buyers and the plan also provides for gradually releasing 
the Burlington stock pledged as collateral so as to divide it 
between the roads instead of continuing the joint holding. 
While no definite agreement had been made, he said that 
J. P. Morgan & Co. and the First National Bank of New 
York might contract with the railroad companies to purchase 
the bonds and simultaneously contract for the sale of the 
bonds to the distributing syndicate. Commissioner McChord 


asked whether the short term refunding issue, say for two 
years, at 7 per cent, would not temporarily tide the refunding 
over into a period of easier money. 
question was entirely hypothetical. 
might be 


Mr. Whitney said the 
If such a thing could 
but he doubted very much 


be done, it wise, 
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whether it could be done for only two years at seven per 
cent. 

Mr. Whitney was followed by E. B. Sweezey, vice-presi- 
dent, First National Bank; H. L. Stuart, of Halsey, Stuart 
& Co., of Chicago, and John E. Oldham, of Merrill, Oldham 
& Co., of Boston, who said that the selling price of 96% 
per cent was as high as could possibly be charged and who 
considered the commission of 5 per cent fair. Commissioner 
Potter asked the bankers to discuss the question as to whether 
it is to the interest of bankers to increase the rate of interest 
or to try to keep it down. They all testified that the bankers 
do not fix the rate and that it is to their interest that the rate 
be as low as possible, but all placed the greatest importance 
on fixing the terms of the issue in such a way that it would 
be sure to be successful. 


Senator Cummins Asks 
Railroad Investigation 


Wasuineton, D. C, 
£NATOR CuMMrns on April 12 introduced in the Senate 
S his proposed resolution providing for a general investi- 
gation by the Senate committee on interstate commerce 
into the railroad situation with particular reference to the 
increase in expense since the return of the railroads to private 
operation and the best means of bringing about a condition 
that will warrant a reduction in rates. The text of the reso- 
lution, which was referred to the committee on contingent 
expenses of the Senate, also indicates that the investigation 
is likely to bring out some interesting comparisons of the 
efficiency of management under the Railroad Administration 
and under private operation. Senator Cummins has stated 
that he expects to begin hearings about May 1 and that he 
proposes to call first upon the railroads who have been pre- 
paring a large amount of statistical information on the sub- 
ject in advance, at his request. Testimony will also be offered 
on behalf of the National Association of Owners of Railroad 
Securities, the labor organizations and the shippers, and the 
Interstate Commerce Commission will also be called upon 
for information and the views of the commissioners. It is 
also considered probable that various bills which are ex- 
pected to be introduced by individual Senators bearing on 
the railroad question will be referred to the committee in 
connection with its investigation. The resolution introduced 
by Senator Cummins provides as follows: 
That the Committee on Interstate Commerce is hereby authorized 


and directed to inquire into and report to the Senate as speedily 
as practicable upon the following matters, to wit: 

First. The operating revenues and expenses of the railroads 
of the country which under the law make reports to the Interstat« 
Commerce Commission, comparing these revenues and expenses 
with like revenues and expenses (including the period of Federal! 
Control) since 1912. 

Second. The reasons which led to the extraordinary cost of 
maintenance and operation from March 1, 1920, to March 1, 1921. 

Third. The reasons which induced the diminished volume of 
traffic in the latter part of the year 1920 and first two months of 
1921, and in that connection the influence of the increased freight 
and passenger rates prevailing during that period. 

Fourth. The efficiency or inefficiency of railroad management 
during Federal control and during the year beginning March 
1920, ‘and the efficiency or inefficiency of labor employed by the 
management during the same periods. 

Fifth. The best means of bringing about a condition that wil 
warrant the Interstate Commerce Commission in reducing fre ight 
and passenger rates. 


The Committee is authorized to act under this resolution either 
as a whole or through any sub-committee appointed for the 
purpose ; to subpoena witnesses, administer oaths, send for persons 
and papers; and to employ counsel, experts and stenographers. 
The expense incurred shall be paid from the contingent fund of 
the Senate, upon vouchers approved by the chairman of the com- 
mittee. 














Recent Slump in Traffic Worst in History 


Drop in Freight Business, October to February, 40 Per Cent—Car 
Loading Since January First, 15 Per Cent Less Than for 1920 


has occurred since the peak of last fall, is probably 

the worst that has been experienced in the recent history 
oi the railroads for which comparable statistics are available. 
It is rather difficult to show whether it is any worse than that 
which followed the so-called bankers’ panic of October, 1907, 
and it closely parallels the experience following the termina- 
tion of the war in 1918, but it is now apparent that the 
reduction in railroad freight business has fallen from a higher 
point in 1920 to a lower point in 1921 than was the case 
in 1918-1919, 

The number of idle freight cars for the week of March 31, 
which was 495,904, was the largest ever recorded, and the 
percentage of the total cars owned, 21, was greater than 
the surplus of 451,739 in March, 1919, which was 19.77 
per cent, or the surplus of May, 1908, which was 413,605, 


TT SLUMP in the volume of railroad freight traffic which 


for January, 1921, (estimated) were 26 per cent less tham 
those for August, 1920, which was the peak month in that 
respect. From August, 1918, to January, 1919, the drop 
was also 26 per cent. From August, 1918, to February, 1919, 
there was a drop of 37 per cent. For February, however, the 
revenues were about 41% per cent less than in 1920. 

The ton miles for February are not yet available, but will 
show even lower figures than January. The car loading 
figures, however, are available to April 2. From the peak 
of October, 1920, to February, 1921, the drop in monthly 
car loading was 45 per cent as compared with 41 per cent 
from July, 1918, to February, 1919. To January, 1921, 
the drop was 31 per cent as compared with a drop of 25 
per cent to January, 1919. The decrease from the peak 
week of 1920 to the low point of 1921 was 33 per cent, the 
same as the corresponding drop in 1918-1919. From Oc- 
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Car Loading from January, 1918 to Date 


or 19.78 per cent. The total earnings and the freight earn- 
ings for January, 1921, were greater than they had ever been 
in any previous January, but that was largely because the 
rates were higher than ever before. The railroads in the fall 
of 1920 handled a larger traffic than ever before, but in 
January, even with the increase in rates, the operating rev- 
enues were only 5 per cent larger than in 1920, the freight 
earnings were about 4 per cent larger and the ton miles were 
about 15 per cent less, while the number of cars loaded with 
revenue freight was 16 per cent less. From January 1 to 
April 2, 1921, the number of cars loaded has been 9,012,795, 
as compared with 10,628,808 in 1920 and 9,158,457 in 1919. 

As compared with the peak of 1920, October, the February 
earnings show a drop of 36 per cent as compared with a 
drop of 30 per cent from August, 1918, to February, 1919. 
From August, 1918, to February, 1919, the drop was 30 per 
cent, but the comparable figures for 1921 are not yet avail- 
able. It is known, however, that February this year will 
probably make a worse showing than January. The freight 
revenues dropped 33 per cent from October, 1920, to Janu- 
ary, 1921, as compared with a drop of 20 per cent from 


October, 1918, to January, 1919. From October, 1918, to” 


February, 1920, the decrease was 33 per cent. The ton miles 
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tober, 1907, to January, 1908, there was a decrease in the 
gross revenues of 30 per cent but figures for ton miles and 
car loads for that period are not available. There was also 
a marked decrease in the volume of traffic between October, 
1919, and April, 1920, when the switchmen’s strike occurred, 
but the reduction was less marked than that of 1921 and the 
period of decrease was of shorter duration. . Following the 
depression of 1908 a large number of railroads went into 
receiverships but during 1919 and 1920 the effects of the 
slump in traffic were borne by the government because the 
railroads were then under a guaranty at the expense of the 
taxpayers while at the present time the railroads are operat- 
ing on their own resources. 


Fluctuations in Railroad Traffic 


A study of the statistics of railroad earnings and traffic 
for the last few years reveals some remarkable fluctuations. 
There are wide fluctuations each year from fall to spring, 
usually from October to February, but in some years the 
variation has been much more pronounced than in others 
and the months which show the widest variation are not 
always the same. February is likely to be the low month for 
the year, partly because it has only 28 or 29 days, and it 
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includes a holiday on Washington’s birthday, while October 
has 31 days. In a year of sustained heavy traffic August 
is sometimes the heaviest month, partly because it includes 
one more day than September or November. Sometimes the 
January results, when equated on a daily basis, are lower 
than those for February. In 1920 April made a worse show- 
ing than February, because of the switchmen’s strike. 

While in many quarters it is the fashion just now to 
attribute the present depression largely to the increase in 
freight rates put in effect on August 26, 1920, analysis of 
previous years shows that reductions in traffic almost as 
pronounced have occurred without such a cause. There was 
no particular change in rates in 1907 and the market de- 
pression in 1918-1919 came a long time after the increases 
in rates which were made in June, 1918. The analysis also 
indicates that pronounced periods of depression in the past 
have been followed by upward swings which have invariably 
reached higher levels and that in 1919 and 1920 the new 
high records were established in the same year that the low 
records were made. 

There was a big increase in railway traffic in 1906 and 
1907, accompanied by a large car shortage and followed by 
a sharp falling off in traffic after the panic. Statistics show- 
ing the volume of traffic by months are not available for 
periods earlier than 1916 but a fairly accurate index of the 
fluctuations by months is afforded by the total earnings of 
the railroads. After having reached a peak for that period 
in October, 1907, when the gross earnings of the railroads 
were $250,000,000, there was a slump to $161,000,000 for 
February, a drop of 35 per cent, although when the years 
1907 and 1908 are compared as a whole the ton miles of 
freight fell off only from 236,000,000,000 to 218,000,000,- 
000, a decrease of 7 per cent. Whereas in November, 1907, 
there was a shortage of 90,000 cars, this had given place by 
May, 1908, to a surplus of 413,000 cars. 


Variations in Earnings 

There was a general upward trend of traffic until the fall 
of 1913 when the gross earnings reached $290,000,000 in 
October, but there was another marked period of depression 
in the early part of 1909 when the car surplus in January 
reached 333,000, although this was followed by a shortage 
of about 36,000 cars in November. In 1910 and 1911 there 
was a net surplus of cars, reaching 143,000 cars in the sum- 
mer of 1910, and 196,000 in April, 1911, but there were 
also some shortages in both years, as well as in 1912 and 
1913, and throughout most of 1914 and 1915 there were 
large surpluses, attaining a maximum of 242,000 in June, 
1914, and 327,000 in April, 1915. In February, 1914, the 
gross earnings of the railroads had fallen to $203,000,000, 
a decrease of 30 per cent as compared with October, 1913, 
but by September they had again increased to $266,000,000. 
In February, 1915, they fell to $205,000,000, a drop of 23 
per cent, and in October, 1915, they were $303,000,000. In 
January, 1916, the earnings were $261,000,000, a reduction 
of 14 per cent from October, and in October, 1916, there was 
another gain to $338,000,000 followed by a drop of 21 per 
cent to $265,000,000 in February. In October, 1917, there 
was another peak, $382,000,000, followed by a drop of 25 per 
cent to $285,000,000 in January, 1918. There was a general 
advance in freight rates in the East in 1917 but it was in 
effect before October, so the comparison is not affected. In 
1918 the largest monthly earnings were in August when they 
reached $504,000,000, having been swelled by the general 
increases in rates put into effect by Director General McAdoo 
in June. Following the signing of the armistice in Novem- 
ber, 1918, there was a sharp reduction in traffic, although it 
had begun to fall off earlier, and for Februarv, 1919, the 
earnings were only $351,000,000, a reduction of 30 per 
cent as compared with August. Car shortage had begun 
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to develop in 1915 and to increase in 1916. In Novem 


1916, about the time the country began to feel the effects of 


the war orders, there was a shortage of 140,000 cars and 
throughout 1917 there was a shortage, which reached 

maximum with 164,446 in May. The car shortage continued 
through 1918 although it was steadily reduced after havi: 
reached about 160,000 in March, and in March, 1919, it 
had given place to a larger surplus than had ever before 
been recorded, 451,739. By the end of 1919 traffic had 
again increased until the earnings under the same rates which 
had been in effect during the latter part of 1918, in October 
reached $509,000,000, and there was a shortage of about 
60,000 cars during the fall months. In April, 1920, the earn- 
ings fell to $401,000,000, a drop of 21 per cent, although 
traffic had been unusually heavy preceding the switchmen’s 
strike which culminated in that month, and throughout most 
of the balance of the year it was of record-breaking propor 
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Car Surpluses and Shortages 


tions. In January the earnings were $509,000,000. In Oc- 
tober, 1920, under the influence of the heavy traffic and also 
the new increase in rates made effective on August 26, the 
earnings were $642,000,000 but by January, 1921, they had 
fallen to $470,000,000, a drop of 27 per cent, and by Feb- 
ruary to $406,000,000, a drop of 36 per cent. Throughout the 
greater part of 1920 there was a car shortage beginning with 
about 54,000 in January and rising to 147,000 in September, 
but by November a slight surplus had developed which 
steadily increased until the week of March 31. 


Freight Revenues 


Gross earnings, of course, do not exactly reflect the changes 
in the volume of traffic because they include the reflection 
of the previous month’s business, and the total earnings in- 
cluding passenger revenues often make a showing slightly 
different than the freight earnings. While the widest fluctua- 
tion in total operating revenues between 1918 and 1919 was 
from August to February, a drop of 30 per cent, the greatest 
fluctuation in freight revenues was from $364,000,000 in 
October to $242,000,000 in February, a drop of 33 per cent. 
While the total revenues dropped 21 per cent from October, 


°1919, to April, 1920, the freight revenues fell 18 per cent 
























April 15, 1921 


from $368,000,000 in October, 1919, to $299,000,000 in 
February, 1920, but in April they were only $268,000,000, 
a drop of 27 per cent. From October, 1920, to January, 
1921, while the total revenues show a decrease of only 27 
per cent, the freight revenues show a decrease of 34/2 per 
cent, and to February, 1921, the drop was 40 per cent. 


Ton Miles 


For the period since 1917 statistics are available for the 
ton miles of freight by months. From May, 1917, to Janu- 
ary, 1918, the drop in ton miles was 28 per cent; from 
August, 1918, to January, 1919, it was 26 per cent and from 
October to February it was 37 per cent. From October, 1919, 
to April, 1920, it was 30 per cent, while from August, 1920, 
to January, 1921, the drop was 26 per cent. The reduction 
from October to February, for which the figures are not yet 
available, will, of course, be greater. 


Car Loading 


Another measure of the falling off of freight traffic for 
recent years is afforded by the weekly and monthly reports 
of cars loaded with revenue freight compiled by the Car 
Service Division of the American Railway Association. In 
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2,090,612, (including those of Mexican and Canadian roads). 
In March, 1919, the total was 2,284,716 (excluding Mexican 
and Canadian) and in March, 1921, it was about 2,343,000. 

During the last 16 years there have been net car shortages 
in some parts of nine years, 1906, 1907, 1912, 1913, 1916, 
1917, 1918, 1919 and 1920, while in seven of the years there 
have been considerable surpluses. While in three years, 1908, 
1919 and 1921, the surplus cars have reached approximately 
20 per cent of the total cars owned, the maximum shortage, 
164,446 cars in May, 1917, represented the equivalent of 
only 6.7 per cent of the 2,454,000 cars owned at that time. 
During and following the great car shortage of 1906 the 
railroads placed large orders for additional cars. According 
to the records of the Railway Age, 341,315 freight cars were 
ordered in 1905, and 310,315 in 1906. In 1907, 151,711 
were ordered and in 1908 only 62,669. At the end of 1906 
the railroads owned about 1,840,000 freight cars and the 
number shows a fairly steady increase to about 2,400,000 at 
the end of 1914. In 1909, 189,360 cars were ordered; in 
1910, 141,024 and in 1911 only 133,117. In 1912 there 
was a car shortage, which amounted to about 70,000 cars in 
November and in 1912 the railroads ordered 234,758 cars. 
In 1913 the shortage continued to some extent and in that 
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1918 the peak was reached in the last week of September 
when 991,980 cars were loaded. Omitting weeks in which 
holidays occurred the greatest reduction from that peak 
reached in the following year was shown for the first week 
in March, 1919, when the loading was 675,704 cars, a de- 
crease of 316,704 cars, or 32 per cent. In 1920 the peak 
week was that ending October 18, when 1,010,961 cars were 
loaded, a new record, and omitting the weeks in which holi- 
days occurred, the lowest figure since recorded was that for 
the week of February 12, when the loading was 681,627, a 
reduction of 329,334, or also 32 per cent. For the week 
of April 2 the loading was 666,642. 

The biggest freight month in railroad history was August, 
1920, when the ton miles aggregated 42,656,000,000; the net 
ton miles per mile of road per day were 5,995; the total earn- 
ings were $555,000,000, and the freight earnings $369,000,- 
000. The lowest month in recent years, taking into consid- 
eration the number of days, was January, 1918, when the 
ton miles were only 27,619,000,000. 


Car Surpluses and Shortages and Car Purchases 


The fact that the car surplus of March 31 is a higher 
percentage of the total than previous record-breaking sur- 
pluses is in spite of the increase in the number of cars owned. 
In 1906 the total was 1,840,005, and in May, 1908, it was 





year the railroads ordered 146,732 cars, but throughout 1914 
and 1915 there was a large surplus of cars and in 1914 only 
80,264 cars were ordered and in 1915 only 109,792. During 
1915 and 1916 the number of cars owned was reduced but 
after the appearance of the shortage which began in the latter 
part of 1915 the orders were increased and in 1916 aggre- 
gated 170,054, but in 1917, although the maximum shortage 
ever reached occurred in that year, 164,446, in May, only 
79,367 cars were ordered. The number of cars owned ap- 
parently reached its maximum about April, 1918, when the 
number owned was 2,547,000, including Mexican and Ca- 
nadian, which account for over 200,000 cars. Since June, 
1918, the car statistics of the American Railway Association 
do not include Mexican and Canadian roads, but for Janu- 
ary, 1921, the total owned is reported as 2,343,217. There 
were 123,770 cars ordered in 1918 but only 25,899 in 1919 
and 84,207 in 1920. 

The comparison between the peaks and depressions of the 
past three years is shown in the accompanying table. 


Twelve Hunprep quart bottles of whisky were found in a car 
of hides, received by the Maine Central from Canada, when the 
car was examined after its arrival at Calais, Me., recently, and 
three men were arrested on charges of smuggling. 








Freight Car Loading 


Wasuincton, D. C- 


HE NUMBER OF CARS loaded with revenue freight again 
declined during the week ending April 2, according to 
the weekly report of the Car Service Division of the 

American Railway Association. The total was 666,642, as 
compared with 858,827 for the corresponding week of 1920 
and 688,567 for 1919. This is the lowest figure reported 
for a week this year, with the exception of the week of the 
Washington’s Birthday holiday, and represents the fourth 
successive decline since the increase during the first week of 
March. Although the holiday on Mitchell’s day, April 1, jn 
the coal mines, accounts for part of the decrease, it does not 
account for the drop in the loading of other commodities. 
The loading for the last five weeks is about the same as it 
was for the preceding five weeks, but the total loading since 
January 1, 9,012,795, is about 15 per cent less than for the 
corresponding period of 1920, when it was 10,682,808 and is 
also less than for 1919 when it was 9,158,457. 

The principal decrease was in the number of cars loaded 
with coal, the total for the week being only 109,284 cars or 
12,905 cars below the total for the previous week. It was 
more than 59,000 below the same week in 1920. 

With the exception of grain and grain products, which 
showed a slight increase, decreases were reported in the load- 
ing of all other classes of freight as compared with the pre- 
vious week. Next to coal, the greatest loss was reported in 
the loading of merchandise and miscellaneous freight which 
fell off 4,000 cars. This is the first decrease in the loading 
of this class of freight since January 1 last. A reduction of 
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2,600 cars was also reported in the loading of forest products, 
while ore dropped 970 cars. Compared by districts, the 
number of cars loaded during the week in each region was 
under that for the preceding week except in the central and 
southwestern districts. Decreases, however, were shown in al] 
districts as compared with the corresponding week in 1920 
The freight car surplus for the week ending March 31 
according to the weekly report of the Car Service Division 


of the American Railway Association, was 495,904 cars, th 
largest ever recorded in the history of American railroads 


and an increase of 36,493 over the total on March 23. 

It is also an increase of 82,000 within a month, due almost 
entirely to the falling off in coal shipments. Of the tota 
surplus slightly more than half, or 255,055, consisted of coal 
cars, compared with 172,850 on March 1. A steady declin 
in the cars loaded with coal has been reported each week 
the total for the week ended on April 2 being 109,284. Th 
report also shows an increase in the number of surplus box 
cars, the total on March 31 being 171,119 or 6,900 mor 
than on March 23. It is, however, about 2,400 below th« 
total on March 1. 

Increases in the surplus for all classes of cars, as com- 
pared with March 23, were shown in all districts except the 
Pocahontas and Southern. The former broke even while the 


latter showed a decrease of 3,000. In the Eastern district 
there was an increase of 13,000; Allegheny, 5,000; North- 


western, 6,000; Central Western, 11,000, and South W estern, 
4,000 cars. The percentage of freight cars on home lines on 
April 1 was 70.6, as compared with 21.9 on March 1, 1920 
when the government relinquished the railroads. This 
the highest percentage attained during the war period. 


is 























FOR WEEK ENDED SATURDAY, MARCH 26, 1921 
Total revenue freight loaded Received from connections 
, ‘——__— ih, gee . - may 
Corre- Corre- Corre- Corre- 
Grain Mer- sponding sponding sponding sponding 
and grain Live Forest chandise Miscel- This year year vear This year year year 
Districts: Year preducts stock Coal Coke products Ore L.C€.L. lanecus 1921 1920 1919 1921 1920 1919 
Caster .<<s0% 1921 5,162 2,550 35,264 757 5,945 704 52,900 61,001 164,283 os tives 5OLe6l ee 
1920 5,705 3,182 56,824 4,475 7,502 4,244 36,969 106,464 .......- 227,365 165,879 ..:.... 266,432 182.820 
Allegheny 1921 2,421 2,847 37,868 2,746 2,555 1,447 49,735 tt ee a | ne ie ba 
1920 2.433 3,276 58,175 6,016 3,931 4,900 46,219 i Aree ae ae sk >, re eanene 147,738 
Pocahcntas ...... 1921 155 67 13.554 42 1,530 18 2,975 5,421 BEER “Measace. —daaucws 13,132 <1 a. 
1970 144 71 22,721 806 1,921 269 158 SRS sksisws 35,923 | ee "18,604 23.349 
NN eee 1921 2.922 1,889 16,893 552 14,050 681 39,814 See: SOEES ccesess Waldomes 61,699 ay iam 
1920 3,324 2,149 24,738 343 17,333 2,756 26,132 LS, Oe a 82,295 58,676 
Northwestern 1921 9,432 6,401 3,850 763 15,554 1,094 27,836 27 463 DAN Adecaee jeiakewive Wee Serves. -eumauon 
1620 9,884 8,171 9,370 1,285 22,195 1,859 22,739 G2ERe <ccsecves BREEDS W209 222.5 64,384 47,031 
Central Western.. 1921 8,680 8,896 11.652 145 3,517 2,068 30.086 30.872 ER sanaeee, samenes MEPNe secaGh. -Wewvear 
1920 8,196 11,195 21, 529 6,331 2,984 24,068 ae Oe a | 69,324 53.293 
Southwestern 1¢21 4,188 1,689 3,108 174 6,365 468 16,682 23,270 EO denies  <eonwcie 42,454 ; 5 a 
1920 4,309 2,299 7.156 161 8,215 668 16.481 eae 65,178 i: 53.18¢ 44.82 
Total, all roads... 1921 32.960 24,339 122,189 5,179 49,516 GAGS ZIL.OCS 250,861 GBFESS cccsese sacivs, 479,635 . 
1920 = 33,995 30,343 200,974 13,615 67,428 17,680 174,757 361,594 ee SO chase cesmwc 696,447 ; 
1919 40,665 28456 143:9268  .ncsces 56,459 14,078 sveces 400/689 many Maaeava pero 557,73¢ 
Increase compared 1920 a inn axe ‘as ae 7 ate seatees ae = Giiiae ar 
Decrease compared 1920 1,035 6,004 78.7 785 8,436 17,912 “11,200 evascue Banas 21654 216.812 
Increase compared 1919 nae peeite” .wkente A, ee ie 211,028 er 
Decrease campared 1919 7.705 4,117 20,739 ..... 6,943 7,598 194, 528 25,423 78,101 
FOR WEEK ENDED SATU RDAY, APRIL 2, 1921, 
Tetal revenue freight loaded Received fron connecti ns 
— ei ee a ied patois 
Corre- Corre- Corre Corre- 
Grain Mer- sponding sponding sponding sponding 
and grain Live Forest chandise Miscel- This year year year This year year year 
Districts: Year products — stock Coal Coke preducts Ore L.C.L. laneous 1921 1920 1919 1921 1920 1919 
eS eer 1221 5.357 2,299 27,930 964 5,864 367 54,623 Casee CGRP Ee ctvccese aweeaus BPayeOO + sacees petal 
1920 5.533 2. "846 43,198 3.853 7,490 3,366 38,176 106,193 ....... 210,655 163,744 hs 258,225 183,36 
Alleghenv ....... 1921 2,294 2.455 32,028 2.514 2,370 1,233 41,032 Seek ‘ESET ctoweis awe’ 85,563 .. es 
1920 2,506 2,858 50,382 8,243 3,712 5,865 43,461 Pae” ascexs 191,919 145,503 prane 135,093 110.61 
Pocahontas 1921 145 63 12,799 57 1,398 36 2,513 5,656 Vy ¢ > eres iii SZ  kcvciecas scties 
1620 70 42 21.086 597 1,623 222 155 7,149 Pr 30,944 29,133 Pe 15,664 18.014 
TT ee 1921 3,086 8 719 16,414 492 12,850 782 38,054 ~f J Bi: er a DRSEe <xehexes ec eink 
1920 3.535 2,208 21,713 141 17,705 2,325 26,734 56.632 eves Senos Ia 225 Serie 79.410 64,904 
Northwestern 1921 8,376 6,530 4,293 566 14,561 802 27,499 24.619 SEO. iaseuans ane WOO haces Matias 
1920 8,600 7,623 7,068 1,390 19,834 1,975 22" 347 420354) ceccoee 410871 103,177 ialaiie is 59,113 51,826 
Central Western.. 1921 9.550 8,605 12,194 143 3,569 1,804 30.936 OS i ee re ee race 
1920 8,028 10,006 19,135 479 5,834 2.995 24,942 48,418 ee 119,837 89,293 petkcarese 69,116 52,212 
Southwestern 1921 4,546 1,913 3,626 126 6,299 484 16,593 22.783 BESO aweeece. “meowes 40,979 a 
1920 3.644 2.587 6,094 173 7.985 668 16,666 kre 63,608 46,492 a 37,164 
Total, all roads... 1921 33,354 23,584 109,284 4,862 46,911 Bee «2hioee Sate te «GEG GF  ncccecc ceveces 7 > re 
1920 31,916 28,170 168 676 14,876 64,183 17,416 172,481 361,109 ...... ee © CORSl2 caesar 
1919 37,496 28,414 136.064 vores 54,270 Beats siveces SERIO Aencviwie Ter 518,098 
Increase compared 1920 RAOD:. kacenen saede. voted Tiere ee 38,763 Siete Pete tne 
Decrease compared 1920 mae 4,586 59,392 10,014 17,272 11,908 csecse Sameet 392,385 210, 7 711 
Increase compered 1619 ....... Sasheae ethene — accasiga cee ean wiaheilets eieqiane 
Decrease compared 1919 4.142 4,830 26,780 ae 7.359 , & ) : ee mI 187,205 21,925 ;. 58,937 
L.C.L. merchandise loading figures for 1921 and 1920 are not comparable 2s some roads are not able to separate their L.C.L. freigl scellaneous 
of 1920. Add merchandise and miscellaneous cclumns to get a fair comparison. 
March 26, 1921 32,960 24,339 122,189 5,179 49,516 6.480 211.028 236.161 687,852 900,386 713,275 479,635 696.44 557.736 
March 19, 1921 36,038 26,423 126,081 6,122 50,065 6,043 208,816 232,114 691,707 855,060 - 699,720 490,938 652,300 515,212 
March 12, 1°21 37,896 7,847 136,097 7,103 52.484 6,864 205.334 228,442 702,068 819,329 701.266 494,588 614,091 522,988 
March 5, 1921 41,936 28 .257 143,436 7,828 52,216 7,315 261,068 230,826 712,882 811,106 675,270 495,599 629,417 500,104 
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General News Department 


PMOL UTC — 


The American Association of Engineers will hold its sev- 
enth annual convention at the LaFayette Hotel, Buffalo, 
N. Y., on May 9, 10 and 11. 


Committee Reports to be represented at the meeting of the 
Signal Section, A. R. A., at Chicago, on June 6, 7 and 8, will 
be mailed to members on May 16. 


W. O. Thompson, secretary of the Traveling Engineers’ 
\ssociation, has changed his headquarters from New York to 
1177 East 98th street, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Minnesota and New York have appealed to the United 
States Supreme Court from lower court decisions upholding 
the orders of the Interstate Commerce Commission increas- 
ing intrastate freight and passenger rates to correspond to 
the advances made in interstate rates. 


The Southeastern Express Company will begin operations 
m May 1 over all the lines of the Southern. The general 
offices of the company are located at Atlanta, Ga. J. B. Hock- 
aday is president of the company and G. H. Kerr is traffic 
manager, 


The car records of the yards of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
in and around Pittsburgh, Pa., are now kept in a single consoli- 
dated office, in charge of W. T. Wolff. Yards included in this 
arrangement are Pitcairn, Wilkinsburg, Forty-third street, Etna, 
Island avenue, Scully and Conway. 


Six persons were killed and 30 injured when the Royal Palm 
Limited on the Southern was derailed near New River, Tenn., on 
April 6 while en route from Jacksonville, Fla., to Chicago. Three 
lay coaches were overturned and three sleeping cars derailed. 
The accident is thought to have been caused by spreading rails. 


The American Society for Testing Materials will hold its 
twenty-fourth annual meeting at the New Monterey Hotel, 
Asbury Park, N. J., on June 20 to 24, inclusive. Monday, 
June 20, will be devoted to committee meetings, and the first 
session of the annual meeting will be held on Tuesday morn- 
ing, June 21. 


The Underwriters’ Laboratories, and their service to safety 
engineering, will be the subject for discussion at the meeting 
the American Society of Safety Engineers, at 29 West 
39th street, New York City, on Fridap evening, April 22. The 
principal papers will be by Dana Pierce, vice-president of 
the Underwriters’ Laboratories, and George B. Muldaur, gen- 
eral agent. 


The Chamber of Commerce of the United States has an- 
nounced the appointment of a committee of five, with five 
alternates, to co-operate with Secretary Hoover in working 
out a plan for closer relationship between business and the 
Department of Commerce. Included among the alternates 
are Howard Elliott, chairman of the Northern Pacific, and 
\. L. Humphrey, president of the Westinghouse Air Brake 
Company. 


The four brotherhoods of railway train service employees 
have joined forces with the American Federation of Labor “to 
defeat legislation inimical to the rights of wage-workers,” ac- 
‘ording to a statement given out by the Federation of Labor at 
\Vashington after a conference of labor leaders at which the 

gislative situation in Congress was discussed. A committee 

as appointed to consider labor legislation and to report at 
meeting of the joint conference later. 


Twelve hundred and fifty calls in 24 hours is the record re- 
ently made on one train dispatchers’ telephone circuit, as re- 
ported by W. P. Cline, superintendent of telegraph of the At- 
lantic Coast Line. This is equal to over fifty calls an hour, and 
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illustrates in a striking way one of the advantages of the tele- 
phone for sending train orders. The statement was made 
in a brief address before the last meeting of the Southern & 
Southwestern Railway Club, at Atlanta, on the use of the tele- 
phone in train dispatching. Mr. Cline is satisfied that by the 
operations, with marked benefits to the general conduct of train 
movement on his division, but also does his work with less 
nervous strain and less fatigue, which, of course, makes for in- 
creased efficiency. 


Master Boiler Makers’ Convention Deferred 


The executive board of the Master Boiler Makers’ Associa- 
tion has voted to defer the annual meeting which was sched- 
uled to have been held at St. Louis, Mo., May 23 to 26. 


A Correction 


In the article describing the special run made with a Pacific 
type engine on Erie train No. 3, which appeared on page 708 
of the issue of March 18, an error occurred. The leaving time 
at Jersey City was given as 12:18 p. m., though it should have 
been 2:18 p.m. The mistake is evident from the context as the 
leaving time did not check with the time of arrival and the 
elapsed time. 


More Than a Trillion Units of Traffic 


At noon on Wednesday, April 13, every locomotive and shop 
whistle on the entire Pennsylvania Railroad System was 
blown continuously for thirty seconds, to signalize the 
seventy-fifth birthday of the Pennsylvania Railroad. The 
company was started in 1846 by an act of the Legislature of 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. American flags were dis- 
played throughout the day, Wednesday, from all of the road’s 
station, shops and buildings. The accounting department esti- 
mates that in its 75 years of existence, the Pennsylvania sys- 
tem has rendered public service equivalent to the carrying 
of one ton of freight 950 billions of miles and one passenger 
115 billions of miles. 


Hearings on Cost of Locomotive Repairs 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has announced that 
public hearings will be held on April 18 at Philadelphia and on 
May 9 at New York with reference to the cost of locomotive re- 
pairs made in outside shops, as to which charges were filed with 
the commission by the International Association of Machinists and 
other organizations of shop employees that the railroads were 
paying excessive prices as compared with the cost if the work 
had been done in their own shops. The hearings are to be held 
by Examiner Barclay. That at Philadelphia is to be in reference 
to the locomotive equipment of the Pennsylvania. and affiliated 
lines and that at New York in reference to the locomotives of 
the New York Central. The commission some time ago an- 
nounced a formal proceeding of investigation under the title “con- 
struction and repair of railroad equipment” and it has been making 
an informal investigation and obtaining information by the 
questionnaire method. . 


The Most Important Problem 


The Fidelity & Deposit Company of Maryland has recently pub- 
lished a general survey of national business conditions, with an 
analysis by David F. Houston, formerly Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. The information is based on a questionnaire sent to a thou- 
sand selected representatives of the company in all parts of the 
country. In answer to the question, “What problem has the 
greatest bearing on business prosperity?” the reply from New 
England, Middle Atlantic, East North Central, West North Cen- 


tral and Pacific States was, first, taxation, and second, railroads. 











From the South Atlantic, East South Central and West South 
Central the answer was taxation first and peace question second. 
From the Mountain states the answer was taxation first and tariff 
second. In reply to the question, “Are general transportation 
conditions good?” the answer from all sections: was in the affirma- 
tive. 


Business-Getting on the B. & O. 


H. O. Hartzell, manager of the commercial development 
department of the Baltimore & Ohio, is holding meetings at 
prominent points on the lines of that company to interest 
employees of all classes in the importance of soliciting freight 
and passengers. It is desired that every employee be on the 
watch to do a good turn for the road, in this direction, when- 
ever opportunity offers. The Veterans’ Association of the 
road, acting on a suggestion made by President Daniel Wil- 
lard some months since, has been active in this work; and 
now Vice-President Archibald Fries has initiated the present 
campaign, with rallies at the principal division points. All 
of the officers of the company are requested to attend the 
meetings and employees in all departments are called upon to 
post themselves. The first meeting was at Pittsburgh, Pa., on 
April 11. About twenty meetings will be held, the last one 
in the present schedule being set for Fairmont, W. Va., on 
April 29. 


Accident Bulletin No. 77 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has issued quarterly 
accident bulletin No. 77, dated February 28, containing sta- 
tistics of railroad accidents occurring in the United States in 
the three months ending with September, 1920. During this 
quarter, 24 passengers, 126 employees and 26 other persons 
were killed in train accidents, and 1,246 passengers, 840 em- 
ployees and 67 other persons were injured. In train service 
accidents 49 passengers, 524 employees and 1,295 other per- 
sons were killed, and 1,159 passengers, 12,273 employees and 
2,362 other persons were injured; making a total for both 
classes of 2,044 persons killed and 17,947 injured. Adding to 
these, the casualties in non-train accidents and there is a total 
for the quarter of 2,168 persons killed and 47,003 persons in- 
jured. 

The total number of train accidents in the quarter was 
10,292, including 3,258 collisions and 5,922 derailments; and 
the total damage to cars, engines and roadway by these acci- 
dents was $9,982,870. 


Colonel Shaughnessey Appointed Second 
Assistant Postmaster General 


E. H. Shaughnessey, assistant director of the Division of 
Transportation of the American Petroleum Institute, formerly 
trainmaster of the Chicago & North Western, and later an 
officer of the transportation corps of the A. E. F. in France, 
has been appointed second assistant postmaster general, in 
charge of the railway mail service, an office which Postmaster 
General Hays had originally offered to R. H. Aishton, 
formerly president of the Chicago & North Western, and now 
president of the American Railway Association. Mr. Shaugh- 
nessey entered the service of the Chicago & Northwestern in 
July, 1899, as a telegrapher. In 1917 he was trainmaster, and 
was given leave of absence to enter the military service. He 
assisted in the organization of the 13th Engineers, and later 
assumed command of Company E as first lieutenant and _ later 
as captain. After some service in the Verdun sector in France 
he was assigned to duty with the transportation corps, and 
was promoted to colonel. 


Steam Heated Cars for Perishable Freight 


A system of heating cars while transporting highly perishable 
food stuffs has recently been developed by Alfred L. Moorshead, 
industrial commissioner of the Erie Railroad. Instead of pro- 
viding heaters operated with oil or charcoal in each car as is the 
usual practice, the new type of equipment derives its heat from 
the locomotive. A steam duct leads from the locomotive under 
each car with a connection to the interior. A thermostat is in- 
stalled to prevent the car from becoming overheated and auto- 
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matically shuts off the steam when the interior reaches a pre- 
determined temperature, varying with the commodity in the car 
The elimination of oil and charcoal heaters has numerous ad- 
vantages, including the elimination of fire risk and damage to ti 
lading resulting from the gases produced by combustion. It 
stated that the initial cost of installation of the new typ 
equipment is low and that it is more effective than the ordina: 
type of heaters. Preliminary tests, in which the Department 
Agriculture participated, have been conducted to determine tl 
results that can be obtained. In one trip the outside temperatu: 
varied from 28 deg. F. to minus 20 deg. F., while the air insid 
the car was never below 52 deg. F. and never above 66 deg. F 


Revenues and Expenses for February 


The railroads of the United States suffered a deticit in Fel 
ruary of $7,344,669, while 106 out of 200 reporting to the Inter 
state Commerce Commission failed to earn their expenses 
and taxes. In January 109 out of 202 roads failed to mak: 
expenses and taxes. Of the 106 roads in February, 46 were i1 
the Eastern, 16 in the Southern and 44. in the Western dis 
tricts. The carriers fell short about $64,000,000 of earning thi 
amount which it was estimated they should earn under the 
increased rates fixed by the Interstate Commerce Commissio1 
in accordance with the Transportation act. Total operating 
revenues for February were $405,783,000, or a decrease of 4 
per cent, as compared with February, 1920, while total operat 
ing expenses were $385,443,000, a decrease of 7% per cent. 

During the six months since the increased rates were mad 
effective, the net railway operating income of the carriers has 
totaled $218,311,800, which would be at the annual rate oi 
return of 2% per cent on their tentative valuation. On the 
basis of an annual return of 6 per cent it was estimated they 
would earn during that period $531,686,000. During the first 
four months of the increased rates, that is, from September 1 
to January 1, their net operating income was at the annual 
rate of 3.3 per cent. 

While the freight earnings show a decrease of 5.1 per cent as 
compared with last February, the passenger earnings increased 
7.2 per cent. 


Cash Fare Penalty 


The Pennsylvania Railroad, to encourage the purchase of tickets 
and reduce the burden of collecting cash fares, which has become 
especially serious on suburban trains, proposes, beginning May 
15, to assess a penalty of five cents for each fare paid on trains, 
on its lines east of Pittsburgh, Erie and Buffalo; and the five 
cents will not be refunded. Tariffs covering the new regulations 
have been filed with the regulative commissions. The tendency 
of passengers to pay cash fares, rather than take the trifling trou- 
ble of purchasing a ticket in advance, has increased greatly. Ina 
single year more than four million passengers on the Pennsylvania 
System east of Pittsburgh paid cash fares in cases in which tickets 
could readily have been bought. The new rule applies only when 
and where ticket office facilities are available. 

In some states west of Pennsylvania measures have already 
been taken by this company, with the approval of the regulative 
commissions, to discourage carelessness by imposing and retain- 
ing cash penalties. The new charge is not to be imposed with 
any desire to produce revenue, but solely for the purpose of 
affording an incentive to avoid the payment of cash fares when 
tickets may be purchased in advance. The company hopes that 
the five-cent penalty will prove adequate to accomplish the result 
sought, but if it does not, a higher charge may be imposed. 


Graft in Chicago Railroad Construction 


A committee of the state legislature of Illinois, which is 
inquiring into building conditions at Chicago, is said to have 
uncovered evidence, at the hearing on April 9, of a conspiracy 
which netted certain union labor interests in Chicago thous- 
ands of dollars in connection with the construction of the 
Union station. Although the hearings were held behind 
closed doors, it was reported that at various times it was 
necessary to pay fees in order to use material purchased 
from manufacturers outside of Chicago and to employ work- 
men not directly under the jurisdiction of the local unions. 
One witness is reported to have told of numerous strikes in 
































April 15, 1921 


connection with the construction of the station and to have 
stated that a five weeks’ tieup of excavation work was caused 
because the union hoisting engineer was not under the juris- 
diction of the local union, although a member of a union 
affliated with the American Federation of Labor. Another 
witness is said to have told the committee of the payment 
of an “insurance fee” of $10,000 for the settlement of a strike 
on a roundhouse construction job on the Chicago & Alton 
in order that the work might proceed. According to the 
testimony, the use of material and labor obtained outside of 
Chicago was dictated by Chicago interests, who exacted a 
fee which, in the case of the material, increased the cost from 
30 to 200 per cent. 


Railroads to Collect from War Department 


The office of the quartermaster general of the War Depart- 
ment has recently made arrangements with the finance offi- 
cer of the department for expediting the payment of a large 
number of outstanding bills in favor of the railroads for past 
services in passenger and freight movement, as well as of 
current bills, which is expected to result in the payment of 
$10,000,000 to $15,000,000 to the roads this month. The gov- 
ernment has owed the railroads some $20,000,000 and owing 
to the reductions of force being made by the government for 
purposes of economy, the finance office has until very recently 
been getting further behind each day. Col. Hayes, chief of 
the rail transportation service, quartermaster general’s de- 
partment, has been interesting himself in the matter and has 
notified the railroads that arrangements have now been per- 
fected both for the payment of a large proportion of the old 
accounts and the prompt payment of future accounts. 


January Revenues and Expenses 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has issued the fol- 
lowing compilation of the operating revenues and expenses 
of 201 Class I roads for January: 

United States 


eat ss = 
1921 1920 
Average number of miles operated.......... 235,528.20 234,504.37 
Revenues: 
RMN ici era kc puactal ices Rt Al or le gw anor tae a ve ee $324,825,450 $311,565,615 
PIE cciviurs xg: eceis @ Oi ceo Sais laue vias e+ 105,295,673 91,874,146 
BD aha a ta sho eeee a ode acelin uiwibler eae Oe Tes ie 8,225,256 60,528,728 
ee a a errr en et eee ee 7,443,572 13,899,174 
All cther Chemeportaioa ... 0. <6 oinccccvecias 13,469,135 10,946,507 
Pee rere i rercatateha ct etal esate 10,367,335 11,538,294 
SD a er eran ee 707,198 713,970 
DOR SNUB ocak nce ora irks orsibee mee aus 185,495 227,231 
Railway operating revenues.............. 470,148,124 500,839,203 
Expenses: 
Maintenance of way and structures......... 61,318,932 57,891,205 
Maintenance of equipment................. 124,376,773 117,755,937 
ME iterates, sexe avai arate Blacia reese aneras arcares ees 03 de 7,357,685 4,944,891 
TVRMERURININEL, vic rwntara eaves ss nokia tw oem ee 231,440,606 218,913,350 
Miscellaneous operetions .......-...-...:- 4,496,550 4,361,883 
ee OC OE OO EEE CE 15,285,224 12,887,473 
Transportation for investment—Cr......... 575,108 336,545 
Railway operating expenses.............. 443,700,662 416,418,194 
Net revenue from railway operations....... 26,447,462 &4,421,009 
Pea Nts. SEN EIEN sos oescit oe 3.014 OGL co0. 6 <a elders 22,833,061 20,413,074 
Uncollectible railway revenues............... 83,247 117,630 
Railway cperating incoMe...........0.00-5% 3,531,154 €3,890.305 
ee ae ae GS 3) eee 3,227,569 2,429,765 
Joint facesty rent (Or. BOL) si. ccc ie ccc ac eks 1,261,984 1,820,842 
Net railway operating income....... emer 958,399 59,639,698 
Ratio of operating expenses te operating 
WIE. sak whee sincerest Ke e400 per cent 94.37 83.14 


Air Brake Meeting Cancelled 


Because of the present depressed railway and business condi- 
‘ions now existing throughout the country, the executive com- 
mittee of the Air Brake Association recently met in New York 
and decided to cancel the 29th Annual Convention regularly 
scheduled to be held in Chicago, May 3, 4, 5 and 6. A business 
meeting of the Executive Committee, however, will be held in 
the Hotel Sherman, beginning May 3 and lasting not more than 
two days, at which reports of the various committees will 
be received, and other business in furtherance of safety and 
economy in railroad air brake practice will be attended to. 
This meeting while primarily intended for the members of the 
executive committee and the chairmen and members of 
the committees reporting, will be made an open one to which all 
members who can attend without inconvenience to themselves 
and their railroads will be welcomed. 
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Two regular committee reports will be received on Recom- 
mended Practice and Air Consumption of Locomotive Auxiliary 
Devices. Also, papers prepared by the several air brake clubs 
of the country will be tendered as follows: Manhattan Air 
3rake Club, “Empty and Load Brake”; Northwest Air Brake 
Club, “Triple Valve Repairs’; Dixie Air Brake Club, “Hand 
Brake Efficiency”; Central Air Brake Club, “Installation and 
Maintenance of the Vent Valve’; St. Louis Air Brake Club, 
“Backing Trains into Terminals’; Mentreal Air Brake Club, 
“Steam Heating of Passenger Trains’; Pittsburgh Air Brake 
Club, “Modification of Present Terminal Test to Insure an Effec- 
tive Grade Brake as well as an Operative Brake.” 

Regular notices advising members of this change will be mailed 
from the secretary’s office in a day or two. 


Locomotive Boiler Code Adopted by A. S. M. E. 


An important step in engineering standardization was taken 
at the Boston meeting of the council of the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers, when it adopted in its final form that 
portion of the A, S. M. E. Boiler Code known as the Locomo- 
tive Boiler Code. This code contains the rules for the con- 
struction of locomotive boilers which are not subject to federal 
inspection and control. 

The necessity for such an addition to the Boiler Code arose 
from the fact that, while the boilers of locomotives operated on 
railways engaged in inter-state service are covered by the con- 
struction and inspection rules of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, there was found tc be a vast mileage of industrial and 
short-line railroads in operation in the various states, which by 
virtue of their location, are not subject to the interstate require- 
ments. 

As a result of calls for a code to cover the construction of 
boilers of this class, the Sub-committee on Railway Locomotive 
Boilers was appointed in 1916. This committee consisted of I’. H. 
Clark, chairman; F. J. Cole, chief construction engineer of the 
American Locomotive Company; A. L. Humphrey, vice-president 
and general manager of the Westinghouse Air Brake Company; 
S. F. Jeter, chief engineer of the Hartford Steam Boiler In- 
spection & Insurance Company; William F. Kiesel, Jr., me- 
chanical engineer of the Pennsylvania, and H. H. Vaughan, 
vice-president of the Dominion Copper Products Company, 
Montreal. The work of this sub-committee was interrupted 
somewhat by the war, but its preliminary report was submitted 
to the Boiler Code Committee in April, 1919. 

The preliminary report was printed and distributed at the 
Spring Meeting in Detroit where it was accepted by the meet- 
ing. It was thereupon published in the August issue of Me- 
chanical Engineering. The sub-committee has been co-ordinat- 
ing the points of view of all who would be affected by such a 
code and the final result approved by the main committee and 
the council is now ready for use. H. V. Wille, assistant to the 
vice-president of the Baldwin Locomotive Works, and Kenneth 
Rushton, chief mechanical engineer of the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works, were brought into the committee and with Mr. Cole and 
James Partington, estimating engineer of the American Locomo- 
tive Company, appointed in place of Mr. Humphrey, resigned, 
represented the locomotive manufacturers. 

Constructive assistance was given by the Mechanical Division 
of the American Railway Association through its representatives, 
A. W. Gibbs, mechanical engineer of the Pennsylvania; W. I. 
Cantley, of the Lehigh Valley; and N. A. Ferrier, of the New 
York Central. A. G. Pack, chief inspector of the Bureau of 
Locomotive Inspection, Interstate Commerce Commission, has 
expressed great interest in the code and with his staff has been 
in frequent attendance at meetings of the sub-committee. 

During the past two years Mr. Clark, the original chairman of 
the committee, has been in China as Technical Adviser to the 
Ministry of Communications at Pekin. Mr. Vaughan has carried 
on the work of the committee as acting chairman. 

The code, itself, follows the general form of the Code for Sta- 
tionary Boilers. The materials to be used and methods of con- 
struction of the various braced and stayed surfaces are very care- 
fully specified. Attention is given to the desire of the locomotive 
builders to maintain the lowest possible weight consistent with 
strength. As compared wth stationary boilers with a safety fac- 
tor of five the allowable factor for locomotive shells is four. 
Requirements in the use of safety valves and their method of test 
are rigid as are the hydrostatic tests specified. 
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Interstate Commerce Commission 


The commission has suspended until August 7, the opera- 
tion of certain proposed reductions in freight rates on crude 
petroleum in tank cars from 10 to 6% cents per 100 Ib. from 
Sabine, Port Arthur, Chaison and Beaumont, Texas, to Sul- 
phur Mine, La. 


The commission has suspended, from April 17 until August 
15, the operation of certain schedules published in a Kansas City, 
Mexico & Orient tariff, proposing increased rates on grain 
from points in Oklahoma and Kansas to Algiers, New 
Orleans, La., and other points in Louisiana. 


The commission has further suspended until May 14 the 
operation of schedules providing increased freight rates be- 
tween Ohio river crossings, St. Louis, Mo., and points related 
thereto on the one hand, and Memphis, Tenn., lower Missis- 
sippi river crossings and Gulf ports and points related thereto 
and points in Mississippi Valley territory on the other hand 
between other points in Mississippi Valley territory. 


The commission has suspended from April 8 until August 6 
the operation of certain schedules, which provide for the elim- 
ination of the application of rates on lumber and other forest 
products from California and Oregon to various points in 
Minnesota via the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha 
and the Great Northern, leaving combination rates applicable 
instead, resulting in increases varying from 4% to 9 cents per 
100 pounds. 


Personnel of Commissions 


President Harding in considering candidates for appoint- 
ments to the two vacancies on the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has before him communications from the Engi- 
neering Council of the Federated Engineering Societies urging 
the appointment of an engineer as a member of the commis- 
sion and submitting the names of six prominent engineers 
as candidates. It is understood also that Herbert Hoover, 
Secretary of Commerce, who is president of the organization, 
has discussed the matter with the President. Other candi- 
dates who have been strongly urged upon the President, 
usually by congressional delegations or by commercial or- 
ganizations from various sections, include E. I. Lewis, chair- 
man of the Public Service Commission of Indiana; W. A. 
Wimbish, a traffic lawyer of Atlanta, Ga.; James B. Campbell, 
a traffic lawyer of Spokane, Wash.; Mason Manghum, coun- 
sel for the Virginia Corporation Commission, and Henry 
J. Ford, whose recess appointment as a member of the com- 
mission expired on March 4 and who has since been retained 
by the commission as an attorney. 


Court News 


Recovery of Connecting Carriers’ Charges 
Notwithstanding Claims for Damages 


A shipment was diverted from the original consignee to 
parties who ordered a further diversion, the railroad in pos- 
session of the goods agreeing to deliver the car in time for 
a Certain train on the terminal road. The car was not so 
delivered, however, and the consignee suffered damage there- 
by. In an action by the terminal road against the last con- 
signee for its and all prior charges, it was held that the plain- 
tiff could recover those accruing to the railroad which had 
been in default in failing to deliver the car to the terminal 
road in time for its train; leaving the parties to bring action 
directly against the road in default to recover such damages 
as they could show they had sustained by the failure to keep 
ose agreement to deliver.—Grand Trunk v. Satuloff, 182 N. Y. 

upp. 81. 
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Locomotives 


The GREAT WESTERN OF BRAZIL has ordered 4 4-6-0 type loco- 
motives from the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


The Hawai ConsoLipATep Raitway, Ltp., has ordered 1 4-6-0 
type locomotive from the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


The CERVECERIA CUAUHTEMOC, Monterey, Mexico, has ordered 
2 Consolidation type locomotives from the American Locomotive 
Company. These locomotives will have 19 by 26 in. cylinders and 
a total weight in working order of 138,000 Ibs. 


Mitsur & Co., 65 Broadway, New York, representing a Chinese 
banking group and on behalf of the Chinese Ministry of Com- 
munications, are inquiring for 30 Prairie type locomotives for the 
Pekin-Hankow, and 2 Mikado and 3 Pacific type locomotives 
for the Pekin-Kalgan. 


NATIONAL RAmLwAys or Mexico.—The General Equipment 
Company, New York, has sold to The Oliver American Trading 
Company, Inc., with New York City office at 61 Broadway, 65 
rebuilt locomotives, including Mogul, 10-wheel and Consolida- 
tion type locomotives for use over the lines of the National 
Railways of Mexico in connection with the operation of the 
private freight trains of the Oliver company. This company, 
in addition to these 65 locomotives just purchased, also ‘has 
leased within the past few days 20 locomotives from American 
railroads, which, with the equipment they are now operating, 
gives it a total motive power of about 95 locomotives. This 
sale of the General Equipment Company has been made possible 
by virtue of certain arrangements between Senor Francisco 
Perez, Director-General of the National Railways of Mexico 
and The Oliver American Trading Company, Inc., which plan 
provides a practical means of financing this equipment. 


Freight Cars 


The LenicGH VALLEY is asking for prices on repairs on 1,000 
box, 500 steel gondola and 500 hopper cars. 


BETANZOs FErRRoL RAiLway.—Bids will be opened on April 25, 
at Madrid, Spain, for 94 freight cars of various types. 


The Unitep Fruit Company, New York, has ordered from the 
General American Tank Car Corporation 2 tank car tanks, to be 
used on the Truxillo Railway, Honduras. 


Iron and Steel 


The Unitep States STEEL CorPoRATION on April 12, announced 
a change in prices effective April 13, lowering the price on bars 
from 2.35 cents to 2.10 cents Pittsburgh, and plates and shapes 
from 2.65 cents and 2.45 cents respectively, to 2.20 cents. It also 
reduced billets from $38.50 to $37; steel brass from $42 to $39; 
wire rods from $52 to $8, and tin plates from $7 to $6.25 per box. 


Track Specialties 


THe Norrotk & WESTERN will receive bids at Roanoke, Va., 
until 12 o’clock noon, April 20, for 51 kegs of track bolts, 14 
switch stands, 5,000 rail bonds, 650 Ibs. flux rods, 6 clamps for 
holding bonds to rail, 8 steel gate posts and 50,800 tie dating nails. 


Miscellaneous 


Maprip MunicipaAL RatLway.—Bids will be opened on April 25, 
at Madrid, Spain, for 2,750 tons of steel rails and a large quantity 
of rails, plates, clamps, screws, ball extractors, and switches. 


Tue New York, New Haven & Hartrorpd will receive bids at 
New Haven, Conn., until 12 o’clock noon, April 22, for its re- 
quirements of locomotive and car couplers, to be ordered as 
required during the period from April 1 to and including De- 
cember 31, 1921. 











: Supply Trade News : 


.The G. M. Basford Company will remove its office on April 
20 from 30 Church street to the National City building, 17 
East Forty-second street, New York City. 


The Busch Corporation, 13 North Seventh street, St. Louis, 
Mo., has been appointed agent in that territory for the Track 
Specialties Company, 29 Broadway, New York. 


The Rome Iron Mills, Inc., will remove its general offices 
on April 20 from 30 Church street to the National City build- 
ing, 17 East Forty-second street, New York City. 


The Superheater Company will remove its general offices 
on May 1 from 30 Church street to the National City build- 
ing, 17 East Forty-second street, New York City. 


The Stone Franklin Company will remove its general 
offices on April 20 from 30 Church street to the National City 
building, 17 East Forty-second street, New York City. 


The Franklin Railway Supply Company, Inc., will remove 
its general offices on April 20 from 30 Church street to the 
National City building, 17 East Forty-second street, New 
York City. 

The American Arch Company, Incorporated, will remove 
its general offices on April 20 from 30 Church street to the 
National City building, 17 East Forty-second street, New 
York City. 


The Lima Locomotive Works, Incorporated, will remove 
its executive and sales offices on April 23 from 30 Church 
street to the National City building, 17 East Forty-second 
street, New York City. 


The International Pulverized Fuel Corporation will remove 
its general offices on April 20 from 30 Church street to the 
National City building, 17 East Forty-second street, New 
York City. 


The Brown Hoisting Machinery Company, Cleveland, Ohio, 
has opened a southern office at 530 Whitney-Central building, 
New Orleans, La. The states of Texas, Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi, Alabama, Georgia and Florida will be covered from 
this office. Charles H. White, who has been with the Brown- 
hoist company for a number of years, is manager of the new 
office. 


The executive and general sales offices of the Elliott-Fisher 
Company will be removed from Harrisburg, Pa., to New York 
City early in May. The company will occupy the entire six- 
teenth floor of the new Canadian-Pacific building, at Madison 
avenue and Forty-third street, in the Grand Central Terminal 
zone. The sales offices of the New York City branch have 
also been removed from 217 Broadway to the same floor of 
the Canadian Pacific building. 


The National Steel Car Lines Company, 34 Pine street, 
New York, has been incorporated with an authorized capital- 
ization of $1,000,000 preferred stock and 20,000 shares of com- 
mon stock of no par value, to finance purchases of locomo- 
tives and cars. The officers and directors of the company are 
Ernest L. Nye, president; Leon S. Freeman and E. Kirk 
Haskell, vice-presidents; S. Halline, secretary; R. J. Burton, 
treasurer; Southgate B. Freeman and James A. Cotner. 


The Engineering Business Exchange announces the opening 
of a Southeastern branch with Marshall O. Leighton, consult- 
ing engineer of Washington, D. C., as director, and with 
offices in the McLachlen building. Mr. Leighton was for 12 
years one of the principal officers of the United States Geo- 
logical Survey. During the past three years he has served 
as chairman of the National Service Committee of the 
Engineering Council and as leader of the national organiza- 
tion which has carried on the campaign to reform the govern- 
ment’s business methods and establish a federal department 
of public works. Mr. Leighton graduated in 1896 from the 
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Massachusetts Institute of Technology. Associated with Mr. 
Leighton in carrying on the exchange will be A. C. Oliphant, 
who was also active in the work of the Engineering Council’s 
National Service Committee. Mr. Oliphant is a graduate of 
Drexel Institute and Columbia University, and was engaged 
in electric central station work and industrial engineering 
until he entered the Ordnance Department of the Army during 
the war. 


Page Steel & Wire Company 

A. P. Van Schaick, whose appointment as general manager 
of sales of the Page Steel & Wire Company, with headquarters 
in the Grand Central Terminal, New York, was announced 
in the Nuailway Age of April 8, began his business career in 
1903, at which time he left Williams College, Williamstown, 
Mass., to enter the rail- 
road sales department 
of the Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Company, with 
headquarters in  Chi- 
cago. From 1906 to 
1910 he was in the em- 
ploy of the Universal 
Railway Supply Com- 
pany, with headquarters 
in the same city, resign- 
ig from that position 
during the latter year 
to become district sales 
manager of the Lacka- 
wanna Steel Company 
at Chicago. In May, 
1919, he went to the 
American Chain Com- 
pany, Inc., Bridgeport, 
Conn., as special repre- A. P. Van Schaick 
sentative, with head- 
quarters in Chicago, and 
subsequently was appointed assistant general manager of sales 
of the same company at New York. On January 1, 1921, he 
was promoted to general manager of sales of the American 
Chain Company and other subsidiary companies, and now 
becomes also general manager of sales of the Page Steel & 
Wire Company. Mr. Van Schaick has been active in the work 
of railway supply 
organizations and 
especially of the Na- 
tional Railway Appli- 
ances Association. He 
was elected a member 
of the executive com- 
mittee of this associa- 
tion in 1910, vice-presi- 
dent in 1911, and presi- 
dent the following year. 

W. T. Kyle, who has 
been appointed assistant 
general manager of sales 
of the Page Steel & Wire 
Company, was born in 
1883, at Baltimore, Md. 
He was educated in the 
high schools and took 
academic courses’ in 
various academies, 
specializing in civil en- 
gineering. In 1901 he 
began an apprenticeship course with the Bell Telephone Com- 
pany, at Philadelphia, Pa., and two years later went with the 
American Pipe & Construction Co., Philadelphia, as district 
superintendent, on general railroad construction work. He 
left that position in 1908, to go to the Duplex Metals Com- 
pany, New York, as a salesman, and later became sales man- 
ager of the same company. In 1914 he went to the Okonite 
Company as special representative at New York. In 1916 he 
entered the service of the Page Steel & Wire Company as 
sales manager of its Armco wire department at New York, 








W. T. Kyle 
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and on April 1 was promoted to assistant general manager of 
sales, with headquarters at New York. All the company’s 
general sales are now handled at New York for both the 
Adrian, Mich., and the Monessen, Pa., plants. Mr. Kyle 
served in 1917 and 1918 as chairman of the Railway Signal 
Appliance Association, and is now chairman of the Railway 


Telegraph & Telephone Appliance Association. 


The E. Horton & Son Company, Windsor Locks, Conn., has 
bought the chuck business of the American Company, Hart- 
ford. Conn. The American Company has specialized in the 
manufacture of a 3-jaw geared drill chuck known as the 
Ellison chuck. 


Obituary 


H. Kirke Porter, president of the H. K. Porter Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., died on April 10, at his home in Washington, 
D. C. He was born on 
November 24, 1840, at 
Concord, N. H., and 
studied at Newton The- 
ological Institute and at 
Rochester Theological 
Seminary. He enlisted 
with the 45th Massa- 
chusetts Volunteers in 
1862, and was mustered 
out of service in July, 
1863. Mr. Porter served 
in the United States 
Christian Commission 
during the winter of 
1864, and began his bus- 
iness life in 1866, as a 
member of the firm of 
Smith & Porter, manu- 
facturing exclusively 
light locomotives. In 
1871 the firm became 
Porter, Bell & Company. 
In 1879 it was changed to H. K. Porter & Co., and in 1899 was 
incorporated under the name of the H. K. Porter Company. 
During the past 20 years, the firm has been engaged in manu- 
facturing heavy as well as light locomotives. This concern 
was the first to make compressed air locomotives for mine 
and general industrial use. Mr. Porter was a member of the 
58th Congress from 1903 to 1905. 





H. K. Porter 


Robert Alexander Bole, vice-president, director and dis- 
trict sales manager of Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc., New 
York, died on April 2, at the age of 62 in the Schenley Hotel. 
Pittsburgh, where he 
made his home. Mr. 
Bole was widely known 
in the iron, steel and 
railroad circles. He was 
born in Old Allegheny 
City, and received his 
education in the Pitts- 
burgh schools. In early 
life he became identi- 
fied with the Westing- 
house Machine Com- 
pany and rose from the 
ranks to secretary of 
that company. Follow- 
ing his long service 
with the Westinghouse 
interests, he became 
identified with the man- 
ufacturing company of 
Niles-Bement-Pond Com- 
pany, New York, and 
resigned from that com- 
pany to become associated with Manning, Maxwell & Moore, 
Inc. At the time of his death, he had been identified with the 
latter company for a period of 26 years. 





R. A. Bole 
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Trade Publications 


From TREE TO TRADE—The Long Bell Lumber Company, 
Kansas City, Mo., has issued a profusely illustrated 48-page 
booklet under this title which describes the operations incident 
to the manufacture of lumber. The book is elaborately illus- 
trated with photographs in color of the various steps incident 
to logging, sawing and distribution of lumber, poles, posts and 
similar products of wood. 


Power Units ror MovasLte Bripces—The Norwood-Noonan 
Company, Chicago, has issued a four-page leaflet illustrating and 
describing self-contained gasoline engine units and auxiliary ap- 
pliances, designed and built especially for the operation of movable 
bridges. The leaflet also contains tables of sizes, weights and 
other physical proportions of this equipment and a list of rail- 
road structures on which it has been used. 


Dust CoLLectING EQuIPMENT.—A four-page bulletin (No. 12) 
has been issued by the Dust Recovering & Conveying Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio, which illustrates the development of this form 
of equipment from the simple cyclone separator to the modern 
Dracco filter cloth system. The bulletin explains the defects of 
the original equipment in that it failed to remove the finest particles 
from the exhausted air and introduced the hazard of explosions 
resulting from sparks developed by the fan blades striking foreign 
particles in the air. These defects are eliminated in the modern 
apparatus, 


FREIGHT CARS AND ApPLIANCES.—The Canadian Car & Foundry 
Co., Ltd., Montreal, Canada, has recently issued a series of bul- 
letins describing cars built by the company and some of the spe- 
cialties manufactured in its plant. The numbers of the bulletins 
and the subjects are as follows: No. 11, Simplex safety brake 
head; No. 12, A. R. A. standard D coupler; No. 21, box cars for 
the Canadian Pacific; No. 22, box cars for the Canadian National 
Railways; No. 23, composite underframe refrigerator cars for the 
Canadian National; No. 24, all wood stock cars for the Canadian 
National ; 


No. 31, cars for foreign service. 




















Photo by Keystone 


A Locomotive Commandeered by the Bolsheviki 
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Atcuison, TopeKA & SANTA Fe.—This company which was 
noted in the Railway Age of April 1 (page 864) as accepting bids 
for the construction of a craneway building at Topeka, Kan., to 
cost approximately $13,000, has awarded a contract for this work 
to Joseph E. Nelson & Sons, Chicago. 


Atcuison, TopeKA & SANTA |I'eE.—This company, in co-opera- 
tion with the railroad Y. M. C. A. of Topeka, Kansas, will 
remodel the Y. M. C. A. building at Topeka and build an addition 
to cost about $25,000. 


CANADIAN NATIONAL.—This company is advertising for bids for 
the construction of a number of concrete structures in the On- 
tario district. 


Cuicaco Union Station.—This company which was noted in 
the Railway Age of April 8 (page 911) as accepting bids for the 
construction of a new railway mail terminal, has awarded a con- 
tract for this work to R. C. Wiebolt, Chicago. 


CLEVELAND, CINCINNATI, Cuicaco & St. Louis.—This company 
contemplates the construction of an engine terminal at Jefferson- 


ville, Ind. 


ILLINOIS CENTRAL.—This company, which was announced in 
the Railway Age of March 4 (page 532), as contemplating the 
construction of a new 100-ft. turntable at Waterloo, Ia., has 
awarded the contract for this work to the Ellington-Miller Com- 
pany, Chicago. 


Intinots CentTRAL.—This company, which was announced in the 
Railway Age of March 25 (page 821) as accepting bids for the 
construction of two bridges at Council Hill, Ill., to cost a total of 
$60,000, has awarded the contract for this work to the Gould Con- 
struction Company, Davenport, Iowa. 


INTERSTATE.—This company will shortly ask for bids for the 
construction of approximately 18 miles of single track line with 
passing tracks and an interchange yard. The proposed line will 
lead through mountainous country, and the work will involve 
the construction of three tunnels. 


SesooMooK LAKE & St. JoHN.—This company which is owned 
by the Great Northern Paper Company, Boston, has let a contract 
to J. T. Mullin, Bangor, Me., for the construction of a line 20 
miles in length, from Seboomook Lake to St. John Lake, Maine. 
This line is all through forest land. The maximum gradient will 
be 2 per cent and the maximum curvature 6% deg. All bridges 
will be of wood and there will be one piling trestle 1,100 feet 
long. A round house and repair shop will be built and some 
rolling stock and a few locomotives will be purchased, according 
to the company’s announcement. 


SpoKANE & British CoL_umBiA.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has issued a certificate authorizing this company to 
abandon its entire line from Danville to Republic, Wash., 36.3 
miles. 


Texas & Paciric.—This company is accepting bids for the con- 
struction of bridges across Bayou-Plaquemine, La., and will 
award the contract for this work on April 20. 


WHiIsTLE FoR CARELESS AUTOMOBILE Drivers.—The Chicago & 
North Western, in its campaign to reduce highway crossing ac- 
cidents, has sent out a letter to the home address of every en- 
gineman on the system and another letter to the home address 
of each fireman. The attention of the enginemen is called to 
the heavy toll of lives lost by accidents at crossings and they are 
directed to be on the elert and to use their whistles more. Specific 
instances are cited and concrete examples are given of the causes 
of certain accidents; and it is shown how a continued use of the 
whistle would have avoided them. The letter to the firemen out- 
lines the crossing accident problem from the firemen’s side, direct- 
ing them to be on the alert and to inform the enginemen of all 
approaches from their side of the engine. 
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Bett Raitway or Cuicaco—New Directors —A. E. Wallace 
and L, W. Baldwin have been elected directors to succeed Mitchell 
D. Follansbee and A. S. Baldwin, respectively. 


Boston & Matne.—Annual report—The corporate income ac 
count for the year ended December 31, 1920, compares as fcllows: 


1920 





RCO SEOIIES ino ks. bks i Reoca Cheek weer’ $7 9,3 
RIPRTOUUNE GUCNOOS «5 oise cseteec cesar ececwweadeine 76,346,024 
Net railway operating revenue (loss)........ $806,6 
PG DOIN i eas, he dren eae cei ceRincineee awhie mun 2,460,91 


Railway operating income (loss) ............ $3,312,291 
Compensation accrued under federal control...... 1,583,441 
Amount of certificates issued by the Interstate 

Commerce Commission account of (Guaranty 


STU DION oon cg Mesa ceek ces ae eS kuckeedaves > een 





Total non-operating income (including other) $14,536,28¢ 


RO SUNN aed aa ha eure dad alse eee ewan e 22 5 
Deductions from gross income: 
Hire of freight cars—debit balance ........... $3,866,947 
ae eee ere 927,845 28,550 
Enterest. Om fUNGEd GEE ..o0ss Focecsscedc ccs 5,272,223 ,419,337 
Interest on unfunded debt .............0002- 18,857 1,008,97 


Total deductions from gross income inc. other $10,609,265 $5,795,933 


PE ON faa cs Ges auccknaeas 6c ebro waa $614.7 34 $2,657,523 
Disposition of net income: 

Income applied to sinking funds.............. 410,978 96.559 
Dividends (preferred stock) ...............2.. 1,227,948 2.035.716 
Equipment trust installments (1114 months pro- 

DOP ete ceuehSs tO ewae Cae esr ewentéankce 340,49¢€ 

Total appropriations of income.............. $1,979,423 $2,132,275 


7 
.364,693 





| 
Net balance transferred to profit and loss.. Def. 1 


The annual report of the Boston & Maine will be reviewed 
editorially in an early issue. 


BurFraLo, RocHester & PittsBpurGH.—Annual Report—The 
corporate income account for 1920 as compared with 1919 is 
given as follows: 


Increase or 








Operating income: 1920 1919 Decrease 
cab taxon dO ee Ce $9,145,766 $9,145,766 
Se pee eens 7,126,122 $91,545 7,034,577 
GS rae $2,019,644 Def. $91,545 $2,111,189 
Tax IIE ~ iidcenibsas ok oe a deers 507,000 $9,109 407,891 
Uncollectable revenues ph anaes 47 47 

$507,047 $99,109 $407,938 

_ Total operating income ........ $1,512,597 Def. $190,653 $1,703,251 

Non-operating income: 

Rental—U. S. R. R. Admin...... 557,935 3,276,410 —2,718,475 
Rental—Guaranty period ........ 1,759,613 1,759,613 
SE, WOE Saad cea arcwecaarmasan 731,440 385,222 346,217 
$3,048,988 $3,661,633 $612,645 
ORE: SNE Sse aseneeys $4,561,586 $3,470,979 $1,090,606 
Deductions: 
Rentals of leased lines, interest, 
GU. wktwadepeaeecnedmewaeweaed 2,235,825 2,407,012 171,187 
ee ee $2,325,760 $1,063,967 $1,261,793 

\ppropriations: 

Fensions and fire insurance funds 30,711 28,602 2,109 

Surplus available for dividends..... $2,295,049 $1,035,36¢ $1,259,684 

Return on capital stock.......... 13.91 per cent. 6.27 per cent. 7.64 per cent, 


The annual report cf the Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh will 
be reviewed editorially in an early issue. 


Cape GIRARDEAU NoRTHERN.—ApPplication for Loan Denied.— 
The Interstate Commerce Commission has denied the application 
of this company for a loan of $250,000 for the purpose of meet- 
ing maturing indebtedness, providing itself with equipment and 
additions and betterments, on the ground that its prospective 
earning power does not offer sufficient security. 

Cuicaco, Burtwncton & Quincy.—Hearing on Great 
Northern.—Northern Pacific Bonds.—See article on another page 
of this issue. . 


Cuicaco, INDIANAPOLIS & LovuIsvILLE.—Annual report.—The 
condensed corporate income account for 1920 is given as follows: 
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Increase 
1920 1919 or decrease 
Gross operating reveniues........... $13,611,131 catenins $13,611,131 
Tctal operating revenues.........-- _13,210, 542 $65,719 13,144,824 
Net operating revenues............ $400.58: 588 Dr. $65,719 $466,307 
Waxes, CC. s0s.ciecer sees e- venewe' ves 492,431 16,744 475,687 
Net operating deficit... ...c.ees eee $91,842 $82,462 $9,380 
Other INCOME ...cccsccccess severe 133,907 109,505 24,401 
Standard FEtUM «cc secccccnsvence 270,000 seated —$1,350,000 
Guaranty U. S. Geovernment....... 815,249 815,249 
Total other income. .....ccccee $1, 219, 156 $1,7. 29, 505 —$510, 350 
Total ZVOSd TROOME. 66 6o:sco:nis:e-t.ea' 1,427,513 1,647,043 —519,730 
Deductiens from total gress income 
for fixed charges including interest 
aiae HAMMAN. TIRES ns eras Wieratermre'orew~e 2,261,207 1,203,384 $1,057,822 
Balance of deficit carried to debit of 
profit and loss........--sssecese $1,133,893 $1,577,552 
Balance of income, ‘over charges, car- 
ried to credit of prefit and loss.... = $443,659 
Dividends: Geelared oe s.65:060b 00% 0% 370,223 199,652 170, 57 
snptism CACHE giainserescsercraciswiersieless $1,504,117 eco $1,748,123 
COGS ohnsncaetwawes : saci $244,007 - 


The operating revenues and expenses in detail and the principal 
traffic statistics for 1920 compare with 1919 as follows: 


OPERATING REVENUES 








1920 1919 
ee ene ee gy eer eee $9,459,004 $8,366,515 
SNA. Salah aa cin 1h ole SBC Wiel ara age 2,952,344 2,891,919 

Total operating reventies... ..c0cccecscces $13,611,131 $12,355,827 
i OPERATING EXPENSES 
Maintenance of way and structures........... $1,986,341 $1,464,707 
Maintenance of equipment..........cceceenes 4,030,894 3,304,501 
"EERIE: DEIR 6igra oa 8 dia:06 ene ee Aly Cer oo 321,141 172,144 
PramsGartRtiGt GEPENEES: oc< 6 occ 0 5is's Ce siess sie oes 6,336,517 $5,384,032 
CRRMEEE CODIINOD Wile ries 0s cbs be 68 ous es weies 361,731 314,946 
Total operating EXPENSES... 000... ee sccee $13,210,542 $10,764,781 
Net revenue from railway operations......... $400,588 $1,591,046 
Ta Way AGE ACOVURIG. 6c kcwisvwcwwedwicvecm seme 465,064 494,840 
Railway operating income. ........cccsessscese Def. $91,842 “$1, 094, 704 
: PASSENGER TRAFFIC : 
Number of passengers carried....... ines ores ties 2,202,426 1,991,204 
Number of passengers carried one mile....... 116,889,061 106, 166, 134 
Average distance hauied per passenger (miles) 53.07 53.32 
Average receipts per passenger per mile (cents) 2.896 2.724 
; Freicmt TRaFric 
PiU DEP OE VOM CALLIOD «aio: 5100 5 c205 soe /sniocareisie'e 7,519,803 5,759,540 
Number of tons carried one nvle............. 1,143,743,829 770,284,023 
Average distance hauled per ton (miles)...... 152.10 133.74 
Average receipts per ton per mile (cents)..... -986 1.086 
Average number of tons of freight in each train 601.18 536.63 
Average number of tons of freight in each 
MONE GRE 2506S be eltit hea cree nse earanwrr 29.08 25.18 


President H. R. Kurrie in his remarks refers to maintenance 
as follows: 

Cross ties renewed during the year was 160,486 as compared with 82,702 
in the previous year. New 90 Ib., section steel rail laid, replacing light rail 
was 2,917 tons, compared with 5,215 tons last year. New ballast placed in 
track was 165,649 cubic vards, as compared with 71,151 cubic yards, last year. 

In equipment maintenance, the average cost per locomotive repaired, ex- 
cluding renewals and depreciation, was $12,796, as compared with $10,034. 
The average cost of repairs per passenger train car was $2,832, as compared 
with $1,643 in the previcus year. Cost of repairs per freight train car ex- 
cluding renewals and depreciation was $279, as compared with $160 last 
year. The difference in the cost of repairs to equipment arises from in- 
creased wages and more complete repairs. 


Cuicaco Junction.—Hearings on Acquisition by New York 
Central—See New York Central. 


Cuicaeo, Rock IstAnp & Paciric.—Annual Report—A review 
of this company’s annual report for 1920 appears on another page 
of this issue. 


Cuicaco & NortH WeEstTEerN.—New director—Marshall Field 
has been elected a director to succeed James Stillman, resigned. 


Cuicaco & WeEsTERN INDIANA.—Annual Report—The annual 
report for the year ended December 31, 1920, shows a net income 
for the year of $516,411. The income account for the year 1920 
compares as follows: 


a 1920 1919 

DOA GOCRMCENE POMENINO: 65. <i5i5,<00 vse aw seaeesaele $233,828 

RRC EN gE MOINNNER ore 'o/0ia'vixinie,aineee dere 0 we ersioeie 418,223 

Net SEMEN aa suis aansinie's caeiolaere tie slareeNigiene 184,395 

Compensation from U. S. Government...........- 317,875 $1,880,737 

Joint facility rent IncOME .....0..006006c0ds0006 .» 1,930,586 

income from: lease Of LO8d c.oe.es oc.ccuvieeceecsiees 1,980,167 1,863,943 

Total non-operating income inc. other........-+++ 4,444,485 

CORON HUN eh nn nk A ic. gnie Saelc ewdierestoaa aor 4,260,090 3,881,290 
RAOUEMEOY CH ENNM 5.5.0 tina ce ha one axctars sai 2,365,000 3,071.953 
Interest on unfunded debt........--.seeccercees 814,776 


3,743,679 3,490,114 


Total deductions from gross income, inc. 
Net income for year 
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OPERATING EXPENSES 


Increase or 


1920 1919 Decrease 

Maintenance of way and structures..... $805,937 $585,366 $220,571 
Maintenance of equipment ..........+++ 366,043 265,998 100,045 

pe or rare eerie se 3,492 3,346 _ 146 

Transportation expense .......... 1,857,073 1,351,286 505.787 
General expense 158,511 159,900 1,388 

TOME Seine wociro etna ce ele cies - $3,202,932 $2, 79 164 $823,769 


The report in speaking of maintenance says: 
maintenance of way and structures increased 
all of which was due to the increased 


The expense incident to 
$220,571, or 37.7 per cent, practically 


wage rates granted in Decision No. 2 of the United States Railroad Labor 
Board effective May 1, together with the increased cost of materials. The 
total man-hours for the year in this department reflect a decrease of 3 per 


cent as compared with the man-hours worked in 1919 and approximately 
40_per cent as compared with 1918. 

Maintenance of equipment expense increased $100,045, or 37.6 per cent, 
and as in the case of the maintenance of way department the increase was 
principally due to the higher wage rates made effective May 1 by the United 
States Railroad Labor Board Decision No. 2, as well as the higher cost of 
materials needed for the repair of locomotive and car equipment. 

Transportation expense increased $505,786, or 37.4 per cent, and was 
principally due to the higher wage rates for all classes of employees made 
effective May 1 by United States Railroad Labor Board Decision No. 2, also 
the higher cost of materials. 

The strike of the switchmen, which went into effect April 4, and which 
was not formally declared off until September 13, also contributed to the 
increased cost of operation in the transportation department. 

The work of this department also increased during the year as evidenced 
by the fact that the number of passenger trains at the beginning of the year 
numbered 119 per day, whereas at the end of the year a total of 125 pas- 
senger trains were handled in and out of Dearborn Station per day. 


New Directors.—A. E. Wallace and Mitchell D. 
been elected directors. 


Follansbee have 


corporate income account for 
shows results as follows: 


ErieE.—A nnual pe sag a 
1920 as compared with 1919 s 


1920 1919 

Compensation accrued under federal _ control, 

Sanueey SG PeUtunry, c.03 500s renedes eres $2,630,861 
Guaranty, March 1 to Auguiat 32.....5...0200s0de08% 7,892,563 
Net railway operating income, September 1 to 

RE oe re ce Sian been biah erermarcigapiat 3,288,620 
Tees SOAION, CEE. a os once vores eck oie 13,812,064 $15,841,263 
Tatal HOW-OperatiNT WICOME 26.2 bie cece eeccwewnes 4,704,919 4,569,998 
Geen AMINO cele ote asia ais bidua ne ongals ere nub Deane eres 18,516,983 20,411,261 
Total deductions from gross income............. 14,078,397 14,284,156 
BE EE a eNO ne eenans See i eaees, ir eeere fn oe ek 4,438,586 6,127,104 
Applied to sinking and other reserve funds....... 976,015 1,005,000 
Mate COE GORE ie oskncnc de varieet Saaoneuhees 3,462,570 5,122,104 


The annual report of the Erie will be reviewed editorially 
an early issue. 


Gur Ports TERMINAL CoMPpANY.—Asks Authority to Issue 
Bonds.—This company has applied to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for authority to issue $300,000 of first mortgage, 
5 year, 8 per cent bonds to finish the uncompleted line to Mobile, 
Ala., a distance of 7 miles 


Granp Trunk.—Defaults Bond Interest—This company has 
defaulted interest payments due April 1 on one of its bond issues 
floated in London. 

The Canadian Government has informed the Grand Trunk that 
it must turn over possession and control of the lines to the 
government to gain consideration of its application for further 
advances and an extension of time in the arbitration proceedings 
now pending on the physical value of the road. 


LouisviLtE & NASHVILLE—Annual Report—A review of this 
company’s annual report for 1920 appears on another page of 
this issue. 


NASHVILLE, 
Gray, Jr., 


CHATTANOOGA & St. Louis.—New Director.—J. J. 
has been elected a director. 


New York CENTRAL.—Hcarings on Acquisition of Chicago June- 
tion Railway.—The hearings before W. H. Colston, director of the 
division cf finance of the Interstate Commerce Commission, upon 
the application of the New York Central for authority to acquire 
the terminal properties of the Chicago Junction and the Chicago 
River & Indiana, were adjourned on April 9 and another session 
of hearings is to start in three weeks. Testimony brought out 
during the last days of the first hearing concerned the financial 
condition of the properties and statements of shippers who are 
in favor of the purchase of the line by the New York Central. 
It was stated by L. D. Porter, assistant comptroller in charge of 
accounts of the New York Central, that the total annual switch- 
ing revenue for the two belt roads in the year 1917 and 1918 
was $7,701,000. In 1920 the Chicago Junction showed a deficit of 
$199,192 and the Chicago River & Indiana an income of $432,228. 
The latter figure, it was shown, represents about 86 per cent re- 
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turn on the capital stock of $500,000 and about 57% per cent re- 
turn on the $750,000 investment the New York Central proposes 
to make to acquire the road. The total net on the two roads of 
$232,000 is about 40 per cent. Other evidence introduced showed 
the car movement in tonnage, in different classes of freight handled 


by the Junction. A detailed anaylsis of the destination of such 
freight by roads in commodities was called for by Luther M. 
Walter. 


Several witnesses for the New York Central testified the pur- 
chase would be advantageous to the shippers. When the hearings 
are again started shippers who oppose the purchase, it is claimed, 
will seek to show that the petitions signed by 98 per cent of the 
shippers on the Chicago Junction property favoring the New 
York Central plan, were obtained by representing to them that the 
Belt line was in such shape as to face imminent receivership and 
that it would shortly be operated by a receiver with a corresponding 
effect on service. Attorney Ballard, for the opposing shippers, 
declared he would produce testimony to show that the Junction 
net work of city tracks must be kept open to all roads or serious 
consequences to shippers will result. 

NorTHERN Paciric.—Annual Report—The corporate and fed- 
eral income account for 1920 as compared with 1919 shows results 
as follows: 

Increase or 
Decrease 
$12,345,054 
22,311,365 


Operating income: 1920 1919 
(Operating revenues .....$113,084,4608 $100,739,354 
Operating expenses 100,983,874 78,672,509 


,066,845 


$9,966,311 


Net operating revenuc...... $12,100,534 $22 
TO GOUTUEES ccuccecccccssecre FROGS 9,000,737 1,107,949 
Uncollectable railway revenues 18,469 23,940 5,471 
Total operating income » $3,973,378 $13,042,167 $11,068,789 
Total operating income, inc. 
Ne ovr wadweie ae ce<n es 14,358,569 10,866,140 3,492,429 
re eer eer ee 5,301,309 30,089,692 24,788,383 





(juaranty under federal control act 14,760,606 14,760,606 
Deduct, federal income included 
Pa are .. *4,002,970 *18,353,597 14,350,627 
Gross corporate income..... $32,390,893 $35,644,402 ~$3,253,509 
Total deductions from gross 
ee Re rr rrr er 13,558,63 13,880,509 —321,876 
l.ess federal deductions ...... * 261,924 *1,072,844 810,920 
Net deductions $13,296,709 $12,807,665 $489,044 


Net corporate income ..... $19,094,183 $22,836,737 —$3,742,553 
Disposition of net income: 
Dividend appropriations of in- 
GE “Scecdwetwoewsecdeeers 17,360,000 17,360,000 
Income balance for year 
transferred to profit and 


loss 


$1,734,183 


th 


5,476,737 —$3,742,553 


“In arriving at “Gross income,’’ federal items for 1919 amounting to 
$18,353,597 and in 1920 to $4,002,970 have been added to corporate items. 
In arriving at “Total deductions from gross income,” federal items for 1919 
amounting to $1,072,844 and for 1920 to $261,924 have been added to cor- 
porate items. In order to arrive at the correct "Income baiance” for each 
year it has been necessary to deduct from “Gross income” and ‘Total deduc- 
tions from gross income” the amounts shown above. 


The annual report of the Northern Pacific will be reviewed 
editorially in an early issue. 

ReApING Company.—To Hear Intervening Petitions —Joseph 
IE. Widener, a director of the Reading Company, has withdrawn 
his power of attorney given the Prosser common stockholders’ 
committee and has presented a petition to the ederal District 
Court at Philadelphia to intervene in the matter of the segrega- 
tion of the Reading Company properties, together with a sepa- 
rate answer to certain intervening petitions and cross petitions. 
The estate of P. A. B. Widener holds 100,000 shares of Read- 
ing common. Mr. Widener approves the plan as_ originally 
presented by the Reading Company, but desires to register a 
disclaimer and protest with respect to the “attempt of certain 
intervening interests to obtain a construction of the basic con- 
tracts between the different classes of stockholders of the Read- 
ing Company.” 

Federal Judge J. Whitaker Thompson at Philadelphia on April 
13 set May 2 for argument in the United States Court of Ap- 
peals in the matter of the segregation of the Reading company 
properties as decreed by the United States Supreme Court. The 
court allowed eleven parties in interest in the case to file inter- 
vening petitions. 


TENNESSEE CENTRAL.—Hearing on Order of Sale Postponed.— 
Judge E. T. Sanford in the federal court at Nashville, Tenn., on 
April 4, decided to postpone the order of sale for a hearing in 
Chattanooga on May 2. 
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Vatposta, Movuttrige & WEsTERN.—Foreclosure Sale —This 
road, operating between Valdosta, Ga., and Moultrie, 42 miles, was 
sold at foreclosure on April 9 to Charles L. 
a bid of $87,000 for the stockholders. 
hands of receivers since November 5, 


Jones, who put in 
The road has been in the 
1920. 


WATERLOO, CEDAR FALLS & NorTHERN.—Loan from revolving 
fund approved.—The Interstate Commerce Commission has ap- 
proved a loan of $1,260,000 to this company to assist it in meeting 
maturing indebtedness. 


WestTERN Paciric.—Hearing on Application to Issue Securities. 
—The Interstate Commerce Commission has announced a hear 
ing to be held at Washington on April 25 on the application of 
the Western Pacific for authority to issue $4,180,000 of first 
mortgage bonds and of the Denver & Rio Grande Western to 
issue 300,000 shares of its common stock without par value. 


Wicuita Farts & NortH WESTERN.—Authorized to Issue Re- 
ceiver’s Certificates—The receiver has been authorized by th¢ 
Interstate Commerce Commission to issue receiver’s certificates 
in an amount not exceeding the indebtedness of the applicant t 
the United States arising out of federal control and to pledge 
the certificates with the director general of railroads as collateral 
security for notes by which the funding of the indebtedness shall 
be accomplished. A tentative statement of account shows a bal- 
ance of $311,816 due to the director general. 


Guaranty Certificates Issued 
The Interstate Commerce Commission has issued the follow- 
ing certificates for partial payments on account of the railroad 
guaranty for the six months following federal control: 


Previously 


paid 
sig Fork & International Falls................... $25,000 
eS Se er er ee ee 25,000 $4,300 
Georgia, Florida & Alabama ...................- 40,000 90.000 
OS DR ee re eee ee 3,000 
Knoxville, Sevierville & Eastern ................. 9,540 
OF ee a ae Ne eee ee ee 375,000 950,000 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie......... 1,400,000 3,135,000 
Mimnesotan & Entermational .......cbcccccccccccecs 150,000 
wat, Piorida. & AWBAMA 0... ic cccecicccsecucceces 370,000 200,000 
fn ee nn 38,000 
INI I I nooo K&S esrb e Be ou'ere e608 8% 2,400,000 2,500,000 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis .............. 150,000 1,200,000 
IN Pee ae, eat ao at hea G's hei? rane bes 100,000 
PERU ©: MUNN 5S 3/5. Si gins Siaipraloneratergebiarasia-atiesis 45,000 
RN, IN nal wo orca ahano-0l oO eh avai dk /ale Poses 4,000 
ME I on ois os dick ad vGinSlord wale hd elawac 50,000 
UN OM esa ay vc os ask wacawiad den ew sees 10,000 
MC MNE, RIININE ooo ha a wy acdw B d-nia el die Sev arc lotr aca sean $75,000 450,000 


Pittsburgh & Lake Erie 3,000,000 


The Missouri-ILLinois RaAILroap, operating between Oakdale, 
Ill., and Kellogg, and between Little Rock, Mo., and Bismarck, 
resumed train service on Saturday, March 26, with mixed trains. 
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Executive 


Robert L. Russell, freight traffic manager of the Philadel- 
phia & Reading, with headquarters at Philadelphia, has been 
elected vice-president in charge of traffic, effective April 11, 
succeeding E. B. Cros- 
ley, deceased. Mr. Rus- 
sell was born in How- 
ard county, Maryland, 
July 19, 1867. He be- 
gan his railroad career 
in October, 1882, as a 
clerk for the Baltimore 
& Ohio, at Baltimore. 
Subsequently he was 
employed as a_ clerk 
with the Philadelphia & 
Reading Express Com- 
pany, the Adams Ex- 
press Company, the 
Woodruff Parlor Car 
Company, and the Long 
Island. He entered the 
service of the Philadel- 
phia & Reading as a 
clerk in the transporta- 
tion department at Phil- 
adelphia in October, 
1887. He was transferred to the general freight office in 
March, 1888, and became chief clerk of that department in 
June, 1891. He was promoted to freight claim agent in April, 
1894, and to assistant general freight agent in June, 1907. In 
December, 1909, he was appointed general freight agent, and 
in July, 1918, he was appointed assistant freight traffic man- 
ager of the Philadelphia & Reading; the Central of New Jer- 
sey, the Staten Island Rapid Transit, and the Baltimore & 
Ohio New York terminals. In December of the same year he 
was made freight trafic manager of the same roads. Upon 
the return of the railroads to private control on March 1, 1920. 
Mr. Russell was appointed freight traffic manager of the Phil- 
adelphia & Reading. 





R. L. Russell 


Ross Beason, whose election to vice-president of the Salt 
Lake & Utah, with headquarters at Salt Lake City, Utah, was 
announced in the Railway Age of March 25 (page 822), was 
born on February 19, 
1887, at 3irmingham, 
Ala. He entered railway 
service in April, 1907, as 
a rate clerk in the freight 
offices of the Southern at 
Mobile, Ala. In 1908 he 
was employed as_ rate 
clerk in the division 
freight offices at Selma, 
Ala., and in 1909 was 
made chief clerk in the 
same office. During the 
same year Mr. Beason 
was transferred to Mem- 
phis, Tenn., as chief quo- 
tation clerk in the gen- 
eral freight offices. In 
1910, he was promoted to 
chief clerk in the com- 
mercial office at Mem- 

R. Beason phis. A year later he was 

made traveling freight 

agent, with headquarters at Huntsville, Ala., but in 1912 he 
left railroad service on account of ill health. He re-entered 
railroad work in 1913 as traveling freight agent on the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, with headquarters at Salt Lake 
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City, Utah. In January, 1914, he organized the Traffic Service 
Bureau of Utah at Salt Lake City, and remained with that 
organization until November, 1914, when he was appointed 
trafic manager of the Salt Lake & Utah Railroad, which was 
then under construction. He was serving in that position 
at the time of his election as vice-president. During the past 
three years Mr. Beason has spent considerable time in Wash- 
ington, D. C., with the American Short Line Railroad Asso- 
ciation, of which organization he has been a member of the 
Committee on Legislation and the Western Freight Rate 
Committee. 


H. C. Nutt has been elected president of the Monongahela, 
with headquarters at Pittsburgh, Pa., effective April 4. J. A. 
McCrea and J. B. Yohe have been appointed vice-presidents 
of the company. 


E. R. Oliver, freight traffic manager of the Southern, Lines 
West, has been elected vice-president, with headquarters at 
New Orleans, effective April 15. Mr. Oliver was born in La 
Fayette county, Miss., February 25, 1883. He was educated 
in the public schools, and was graduated:from the Jefferson 
Law School, Louisville, Ky., with the degree of LL. B. in 1910. 
Mr. Oliver began his railroad career in 1898 as a clerk in the 
traffic department of the Southern. He held various positions 
in that department until January, 1906, when he was appointed 
traveling freight agent at Chicago. The following year he 
was promoted to soliciting freight agent at Louisville. In 
1910 Mr. Oliver was appointed chief clerk to the assistant 
freight traffic manager and, in 1912, to assistant general freight 
agent at Louisville, Ky. On January 1, 1916, he was trans- 
ferred in a similar capacity to Washington, D. C., and on 
October 1 of the same year to Atlanta, Ga. He was promoted 
to general freight agent in Cincinnati in March, 1920, and to 
freight traffic manager in January, 1921. He was occupying 
this position at the time of his recent promotion. 


Financial, Legal and Accounting 


T. E. Trigg has been appointed auditor. of the Christie & 
Eastern and the Kinder & Northwestern, with headquarters at 
Shreveport, La. 


J. N. Ford, auditor of capital accounts of the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific, with headquarters at Chicago, has resigned, 
effective April 9, to become associated with the Allied Dye 
& Chemical Corporation, New York City. 


Operating 


J. S. Adsit, general agent on the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul, with headquarters at Kansas City, Mo., has been pro- 
moted to general southwestern agent, with the same head- 
quarters, effective March 22. 


W. K. Etter, assistant general manager on the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe, Western district, with headquarters at 
Topeka, Kan., has been promoted to assistant to the vice- 
president in charge of operation, with headquarters at Chi- 
cago, Illinois, effective April 11, succeeding F. A. Lehman, 
who has been promoted to the position of genera] manager, 
Western lines. 


A. M. Umshler has resumed his duties as terminal superin- 
tendent on the Illinois Central, with headquarters at Chicago, 
effective April 10. Mr. Umshler, who has been on leave of 
absence, succeeds A. Bernard, who has been appointed super- 
intendent of passenger service, with headquarters at Chicago. 
Mr. Bernard succeeds D. E. Hilgartner, who has been ap- 
pointed passenger service inspector of the Illinois Central 
system. 


E. W. Scheer has been appointed general manager, Eastern 
Lines, of the Baltimore & Ohio with headquarters at Balti- 
more, Md., effective April 15, succeeding Stanton Ennes, who 
resigned on January 1. R. B. White, superintendent of the 
3altimore division, has been appointed general superintendent 
of the Maryland district with headquarters at Baltimore, suc- 
ceeding Mr. Scheer. F. G. Hoskins, superintendent. of the 
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saltimore Terminal division, has been appointed superintend- 


ent of the Baltimore division, succeeding Mr. White. 


Coincident with the reorganization of the operating forces 
of the Michigan Central, effective March 14, B. H. Winans, 
assistant superintendent, with headquarters at Detroit, Mich., 
has been appointed trainmaster, with the same headquarters. 
L. J. Robbins, trainmaster, North Toledo yard, has been 
transferred to Junction yards, Detroit, Mich. F. McElroy, 
trainmaster, Windsor, Ont., has been transferred to St. 
Thomas, Ont. E. Holst, trainmaster, North Toledo yard, has 
been appointed general yardmaster. E. C. Beckwith, A. D. 
Williams and E. D. Heingway, trainmasters at Detroit, have 
been appointed general night yardmasters. E. J. Tallman, 
trainmaster at North Lansing, Mich., has been appointed 
yardmaster at Saginaw, Mich. G. W. Kemp, trainmaster at 
Detroit, been appointed assistant yardmaster. T. J. 
Keenan, assistant trainmaster at Chicago, has been appointed 
chief clerk to division superintendent. W. B. Gibbs, train- 
master with headquarters at Chicago, has been granted a 
leave of absence. The position of trainmaster and assistant 
trainmaster at Chicago have been abolished. The following 
trainmasters have been assigned to other duties: G. L. Prehn, 
Grayling, Mich.; J. Purvis, St. Thomas, Ont.; A. R. Bailey, 
Detroit; C. G. Campbell, Detroit; J. A. Fahey, Jackson, Mich. 


has 


F, A. Lehman, assistant to the vice-president in charge of 
operation of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, with head- 
quarters at Chicago, has been promoted to general manager, 
Western lines, with 
headquarters at Ama- 
rillo, Texas, effective 
April 6, succeeding R. 
J. Parker, deceased. Mr. 


Leliman was born on 
May 31, 1871, at Mast- 
hope, Pa., and entered 


railway service in Au- 
gust, 1888, as a tele- 
graph operator on the 
Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe. In May, 
1890, he was made clerk 
in the maintenance of 
way department and in 
January, 1891, he was 
promoted to chief clerk 
in the  trainmaster’s 
office. From Novem- 
ber, 1891, to May, 1892, 
he served as telegraph 
operator and dispatcher 
and on the latter date returned to the maintenance of way 
department as chief clerk. In May, 1900, Mr. Lehman was 
made clerk in the office of the vice-president in charge of 
operation, with headquarters at Chicago, and seven years 
later was promoted to superintendent of transportation, with 
the same headquarters. In April, 1909, he was promoted to 
assistant to the vice-president and served in that capacity 
until November, 1914, when he was appointed acting general 
superintendent, with headquarters at Newton, Kan. In May, 
1915, he returned to his position as assistant to the vice- 
president and was serving in that capacity on the advent 
of federal control. In July, 1918, he was appointed assistant 
to the federal manager, which position he held untii March, 
1920, when he resumed his duties as assistant to the vice- 
president in charge of operation. 





F. A. Lehman 


A. A. Miller, whose appointment as superintendent of the 
Missouri division of the Missouri Pacific, with headquarters 
at Poplar Bluff, Mo., was announced in the Railway Age of 
April 1 (page 869), was born at Zanesville, Ohio, on Sep- 
tember 28, 1879, and was educated at Ohio State University, 
graduating in 1902. He entered railway service in June, 1902, 
as a rodman on the Baltimore & Ohio at Wheeling, W. Va., 
and during the next five years served successively as assistant 
division engineer, with headquarters at Cleveland, Ohio; as 
assistant engineer at Baltimore, Md., and as division engineer 
with headquarters at Philadelphia, Pa. In September, 1907, 
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he accepted an appointment as chief engineer with the West 
Coast Company at Los Angeles, Cal., but returned to railroad 
service in June, 1909, as assistant engineer on the Missouri 
Pacific, with headquarters at St. Louis, Mo. In June, 1911, 
he was promoted to division engineer with headquarters 
Kansas City, Mo., and in June, 1912, was _ transferred 
Poplar Bluff, Mo. Five years later he was promoted to dis- 
trict engineer, with headquarters at Little Rock, Ark. At th 
time of his recent appointment, Mr. Miller was serving as dis- 
trict engineer with headquarters at Kansas City, Mo., whe: 
he had been transferred in August, 1918. 


The following changes have taken place on the North- 
western Region of the Pennsylvania coincident with the 
abolishment of the Northern Ohio division and the consolida- 
tion of the Mansfield and Fort Wayne divisions, effective 
March 16: J. B. Hutchinson, junior general superintendent of 
the Northern Ohio and Mansfield divisions, has been ap- 
pointed general superintendent of the Toledo division with 
headquarters at Toledo, Ohio. Paul Jones, superintendent, 
with headquarters at Toledo, has been transferred to the 
Grand Rapids division with headquarters at Ft. Wayne, Ind., 
succeeding G. R. Barry who has been appointed division en- 
gineer with headquarters at Logansport, Ind. T. A. Roberts, 
superintendent, with headquarters at Mansfield, O., has been 
appointed acting superintendent of the Ft. Wayne division 
with headquarters at Ft. Wayne, succeeding B. H. Hudson, 
transferred to Logansport, Ind. Mr. Hudson has succeeded 
C. B. Reynolds who has been appointed trainmaster with the 
same headquarters. Mr. Reynolds has in turn succeeded 
G. W. Bradley who has been appointed assistant trainmaster. 
C. L. Hamilton, superintendent of transportation, with head- 
quarters at Chicago, has been appointed assistant superin- 
tendent of the Ft. Wayne division. The office of superin- 
tendent of transportation at Chicago has been abolished. 


Traffic 


F. W. Ditman has been appointed commercial agent on th« 
Hocking Valley, with headquarters at Detroit, Mich. 


W. E. Burnett, Jr., has been appointed commercial agent 
on the Norfolk & Western, with headquarters at Fort Worth, 
Texas. 


R. H. Snead, assistant to the president of the Chesapeake 
& Ohio, has been appointed manager of mail and express traffic, 
effective April 1. 


M. Broaddus has been appointed commercial agent of the 
Norfolk & Western, with headquarters at St. Louis, Mo., 
effective April 1. 


F. L. Maher has been appointed district freight and pas- 
senger representative on the Baltimore & Ohio, with head- 
quarters at Seattle, Wash. 


T. J. Shelton has been appointed general freight agent of 
the Christie & Eastern and the Kinder & Northwestern, with 
headquarters at Shreveport, La. 


M. S. Throne has been appointed general agent, freight de- 
partment, of the Canadian Pacific with headquarters at New 
York. F. T. Goodman has been appointed district freight 
agent with headquarters at Philadelphia, Pa. 


A. M. Dudley, division freight agent on the Chesapeake & 
Ohio, with headquarters at Cincinnati, Ohio, has been pro- 
moted to general Western freight agent, with the same head- 
quarters. Hilliard Russell has been appointed commercial 
agent, with headquarters at Nashville, Tenn. 


V. C. Baughn, traffic representative on the Detroit, Toledo 
& Ironton, with headquarters at Ironton, Ohio, has been 
promoted to commercial agent, with headquarters at Detroit, 
Mich., succeeding W. G. Howard, who has been transferred 
to Pittsburgh. L. H. Welch succeeds Mr. Baughn. 


H. C. Stauffer, general coal freight agent of the Philadelphia 
& Reading, with headquarters at Philadelphia, has been ap- 
pointed general freight agent with the same headquarters 
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effective April 11, succeeding E. D. Hilleary, promoted. J. W. 
Hewitt, division freight agent, Reading Terminal, Philadel- 
phia, has succeeded Mr. Stauffer. 


C. S. Morse, district freight agent of the Canadian Pacific 
with headquarters at London, Ont., has been transferred to 
a similar position with headquarters at Toronto, succeeding 
W. B. Bamford, who has been transferred in a similar ca- 
pacity to Nelson, B. C. H. G. Buchanan has succeeded Mr. 
Morse at London. R. W. Chateauvert has been appointed 
chief of the tariff bureau with headquarters at Montreal, suc- 
ceeding R. J. Hunt. 


J. H. Carey has been appointed district freight agent on 
the Canadian Pacific, with headquarters at Memphis, Tenn. 
C. P. McGhee has been appointed district freight agent with 
headquarters at Los Angeles, Cal. J. H. Fox has been ap- 
pointed district freight agent with headquarters at Edmon- 
ton. Alta. J. Halstead, district freight agent, with headquar- 
ters at Calgary, Alta., has been transferred to Winnipeg, 
Man., succeeding A. T. McKean, who has been transferred 
to Calgary. 


Edgar D. Hilleary, general freight agent of the Philadelphia 
& Reading, with headquarters at Philadelphia, has been ap- 
pointed freight traffic manager, with the same headquarters, 
effective April 11, suc- 
ceeding R. L. Russell, 
promoted. Mr. Hilleary 
was born in Frederick 
county, Maryland, on 
September 1, 1877. He 
is a graduate of St. 
John’s College, Annap- 
alis, Md., of the class of 
1897, and holds the de- 
gree of Bachelor of 
Science. He entered the 
service of the Philadel- 
phia & Reading as a 
clerk in the office of the 
foreign freight agent at 
Philadelphia on July 1, 
1897. In the same year 
he entered the office of 
the assistant general 
freight agent in charge 
of export and import 
traffic. Later he was 
appointed chief clerk of this department, and in June, 1905, 
he was appointed agent of the Central States Despatch Fast 
Freight Line at Philadelphia, and in January, 1906, was pro- 
moted to division freight agent of the New York division and 
the Atlantic City Railroad. On February 14, 1910, he was 
appointed division freight agent at Harrisburg; on December 
1, 1918, assistant general freight agent; and on March 1, 1920, 
general freight agent, which position he held until his appoint- 
ment as freight traffic manager. 





E. D. Hilleary 


F. S. Riegel, assistant general freight agent on the Southern, 
with headquarters at Cincinnati, Ohio, has been promoted to 
general freight agent, with the same headquarters. W.Hum- 
phrey has been appointed general Western freight agent, with 
headquarters at Chicago. J. P. Tocher has been appointed 
division freight agent, with headquarters at Louisville, Ky. 
J. N. Templeton has been appointed division freight agent, 
with headquarters at Lexington, Ky. W. T. Keating has been 
appointed commercial agent, with headquarters at Indian- 
apolis, Ind. The promotions and appointments are effective 
April 15. 


J. W. Bray, division freight agent of the Southern with 
headquarters at Greensboro, N. C., has been appointed assist- 
ant general freight agent with headquarters at Atlanta, Ga., 
succeeding G. H. Kerr, who has resigned to become traffic 
manager of the Southeastern Express Company. P. A. 
Wright has been appointed assistant general freight agent in 
charge of solicitation with headquarters at Atlanta, Ga. Ham- 
ilton Baxter has been appointed division freight agent with 
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headquarters at Norfolk, Va., succeeding W. T. Turner, who 
has been transferred to Greensboro, N. C., to succeed Mr. 
Bray, promoted. E. R. Gardner has been appointed com- 
merce agent with headquarters at Washington, D. C. These 
appointments were effective March 15. 


G. H. Kerr, assistant general: freight agent of the Southern 
with headquarters at Atlanta, Ga., has resigned to become 
traffic manager of the Southeastern Express Company with 
headquarters in the 
same city. Mr. .Kerr 
was born at Homer 
City, Pa., December 4, 
1878, and was educated 
in the public schools. 
He entered’ railway 
service in 1900 as a 
clerk in the freight 
office of the Pennsyl- 
vania at Bessemer, Pa. 
In 1905 he became a 
rate clerk in the divi- 
sion freight office at 
Pittsburgh, Pa. He was 
appointed traveling 
freight agent for the 
Eastern & Southern 
Despatch in 1907 and, 
in 1909, agent for the 
Despatch at Pittsburgh. 

G. H. Kerr In 1913 he became a 

commercial agent for 

the Southern with headquarters at Pittsburgh and, the fol- 

lowing year, he was transferred in a similar capacity to At- 

lanta, Ga. In 1917 he was promoted to assistant general 

freight agent, which position he held until he resigned to 
enter upon his present duties. 





Stuart A. Allen, whose promotion to freight traffic manager 
of the Baltimore & Ohio, Western lines, with headquarters 
at Chicago, was announced in the Railway Age of March 25 
(page 822) was born at 
Oral Oaks, Va., on Jan- 
uary 18, 1873. He was 
educated at the Univer- 
sity School, Petersburg, 
Va., and at the United 
States Military Acad- 
emy, West Point, N. Y., 
and entered railway serv- 
ice in 1891, as a clerk in 
the offices of the. Savan- 
nah, Florida & Western 
at Gainesville, Fla. 1n 
1892, he was employed 
by the Savannah, Amer- 
icus & Montgomery in 
the clerical department 
at Americus, Ga., and in 
1893 he became a clerk 
on the Central of Geor- 
gia at Albany, Ga. In 
1894, he was appointed 
traveling freight and 
passenger agent on the Knoxville, Cumberland Gap & Louis- 
ville, with headquarters at Knoxville, Tenn., and in 1896 was 
made traveling freight agent on the Cincinnati, Hamilton & 
Dayton, now part of the Baltimore & Ohio system, with 
headquarters at Cincinnati, Ohio. He was promoted to gen- 
eral agent on the same road in 1898 and two years later was made 
general southern agent, retaining his headquarters at Cincinnati. 
In 1904, Mr. Allen was made southern agent at Cincinnati, 
and in 1907 was promoted to general southern freight agent. 
Three years later he was again promoted, becoming assistant 
general freight agent of the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton, 
and in 1912 he was made general agent on the Baltimore & 
Ohio, retaining his headquarters at Cincinnati. After two 
years of service in this position, he was made manager of the 
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Baltimore & Ohio Fast Freight Line, the Continental Line 
and the Central States Dispatch, at Cincinnati. He was pro- 
moted to general eastern freight agent on the Baltimore & 
Ohio and transferred to New York in 1916, and in 1917, he was 
made general freight agent, with the same headquarters. At 
the time of his recent promotion, Mr. Allen was serving as 
assistant freight traffic manager, with headquarters at New 
York, to which he had been promoted in 1920. 


Mechanical 


J. F. Speigle has been appointed assistant master mechanic 
on the Canadian National, with headquarters at Hornepayne, 
Ont., succeeding W. G. Strachan, who has been transferred 
to Capreol, Ont. 


O. P. Reese, superintendent of motive power of the Penn-' 


sylvania, Northwestern Region, with headquarters at Toledo, 
has been transferred to Chicago, succeeding O. C. Wright, 
assigned to other duties. 


G. T. De Pue, mechanical superintendent of the Erie, with 
headquarters at Chicago, has been appointed shop superin- 
tendent at Galion, Ohio, effective April 1. The office of 
mechanical superintendent at Chicago has been abolished. 


Engineering, Maintenance of Way and Signaling 


F. P. Sisson, division engineer of the Grand Trunk, with 
headquarters at Detroit, Mich., has been transferred to a 
similar position at Chicago. 


C. W. Johns, engineer of construction of the Chesapeake 
& Ohio, has taken over, without change of title, the duties of 
F. I. Cabell, chief engineer, retired, effective April 1. 


J. R. Sexton, regional engineer of the Erie, with head- 
quarters at Chicago, has been appointed division engineer at 
Huntington, Ind., effective April 1. The office of regional 
engineer at Chicago has been abolished. 


C. T. Jackson, principal assistant engineer of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul, with headquarters at Chicago, has been 
appointed district engineer of the Southern district, with the 
same headquarters, effective April 16, succeeding D. C. Fen- 
stermaker, who has been granted a leave of absence. 


D. S. Farley, division engineer of the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe, with headquarters at Dodge City, Kan., has been 
promoted to assistant general manager, Western district, 
with headquarters at Topeka, Kan., effective April 11, suc- 
ceeding W. K. Etter, appointed assistant to vice-president. 


In connection with the abolishment of the Northern Ohio 
division of the Northwestern region of the Pennsylvania, and 
the consolidation of the Mansfield and Fort Wayne divisions, 
effective March 16, the following changes have been made: 
G. R. Barry, formerly division superintendent at Fort Wayne, 
Ind., has been appointed division engineer, with headquarters 
at Logansport, Ind., succeeding F. M. Hawthorne, who has 
been appointed assistant division engineer. W. R. Hillary, 
engineer maintenance of way, with headquarters at Toledo, 
has been appointed division engineer, with the same _head- 
quarters, succeeding J. K. Sherman, who has been transferred 
to Grand Rapids, Mich., succeeding T. L. Doyle, who has 
been appointed assistant division engineer, with the same 
headquarters. R. G. Jones, division engineer at Mansfield, 
has been appointed assistant division engineer at Fort Wayne. 


Purchasing and. Stores 
L. J. Green, formerly assistant general storekeeper on the 
New York Central at West Albany, N. Y., has been appointed 
storekeeper at Otis, N. Y., succeeding F. C. Vroman. 


R. S. Huffman, assistant general storekeeper on the New 
York Central at West Albany, N. Y., has been appointed dis- 
trict storekeeper, with headquarters at the same point, succeed- 
ing J. H. Seim, transferred. 


W. H. King, Jr., assistant to the vice-president in charge 
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of operation of the Seaboard Air Line, has been appointed 
eeneral purchasing agent, succeeding H. C. Pearce, resigned 
to enter the service of another company. 


B. W. Griffeth, former assistant general storekeeper on thie 
New York Central at Collinwood, Ohio, has been appointed dis- 
trict storekeeper, third district, with headquarters at Collinwood. 
Mr. Griffeth succeeds F. J. McMahon, who has been assigned 
other duties in the stores department at the same point. 


H. C. Pearce, general purchasing agent of the Seaboard 
Air Line, has resigned to become director of purchases and 
stores of the Chesapeake & Ohio with headquarters at Rich- 
mond, Va., effective April 
10. Mr. Pearce was born 
on June 1, 1867, at West- 
berry, Quebec, and was 
graduated from St. 
Charles-Baromme  Col- 
lege at Sherbrooke, Que- 
bec. He entered railway 
service in 1885 as a clerk 
in the office of superin- 
tendent of the Minneap- 
olis, Lyndale & Minne- 
tonka and_ subsequently 
served as a material 
clerk and conductor on 
the same line. In 1887 
he went with the Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul & Sault 
Ste. Marie as a clerk to 





the superintendent of 


construction. He later 
H. C. Pearce served as a clerk in the 
auditor’s office, chief 


clerk to general superintendent, general storekeeper and purchas- 
ing agent. He went with the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific in 
April, 1903, as assistant purchasing agent. The following year 
he was appointed general storekeeper and remained in that posi- 
tion unti! 1906, when he resigned to enter the service of the 
Southern Pacific in a similar capacity. In 1913 he became gen- 
eral purchasing agent of the Seaboard Air Line and remained in 
that position until his present appointment. Mr. Pearce is chair- 
man cf the division of purchases and stores of the 
Railway Association. 


American 


Special 


John A. McGrew, whose appointment as superintendent of 
maintenance of the Delaware & Hudson was announced in the 
Railway -Jge of April 8 (page 916), was born June 8, 1873, at 
Bridgewater, Ohio. He was graduated in civil engineering 
from Ohio State University in 1895. He entered railway 
service in 1894 with the Columbus & Westernville Electric. 
Upon his graduation from college he became assistant super- 
intendent of construction of that company and held that 
position until November, 1896, when he resigned to enter the 
engineering department of the Pennsylvania at Wellsville, O. 
l'rom 1899 to 1901 he was assistant éngineer, maintenance of 
way, at Logansport, Ind. From 1901 to 1903 he was engineer, 
maintenance of way, with the same headquarters. He then 
went to Pittsburgh, Pa., in the same capacity. For six months 
in 1904 he was special agent for the general manager of the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific at Chicago. From 1904 to 
1909 he was a consulting engineer and contractor at C 
Ohio, and subsequently president of the National Engine 
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Company. In September, 1909, he went with the Delaw: 
Hudson as inspector of maintenance on its lines. allied 
and controlled street railways. In 1910 he was apy 
superintendent of the Saratoga and Champlain division 
headquarters at Albany, N. Y. In July, 1917, be ent 
army as a consulting quartermaster in the construc 
division. In July of the following year he served as a 


of engineers in the railway division of the Americ 
ditionary Forces. Mr. McGrew was discharged from the 
on February 21, 1919, and returned to his positi 
intendent of the Delaware & Hudson in April, 1920. He was 
holding this position at the time of his recent promotior 




















































































